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OUR Readers will perceive that the Magazine aflumes a new, and we are willing 
to believe, an improved appearance. The éxeciition is more neat, and the typography 
more correct. Aiming to devote the work entirely to Infruéion and Amujement, we 
have taken the liberty of omitting the Monthly Chronicle, which contained only cir- 
cumftances already fo often retailed in the News-Papers of the day as to lofe all the 
intereft of information and every charm of novelty. We have alfo fufpended the im- 
perfect callendar of Hymen and the gloomy regifter of Death. 

We have been unable to procure, for the prefent number, the continuation of 
Alenis ; but fhall refume it in our next. 

The Editor received an interefting account of the Moravians at Bethichem, which 
he has been fo unfortuuate as to miflay : but he hopes his ingenious cerrefpondent 
will have the kindnefs to tranfmit another copy. 

The public muft regret the diffideace which deprives them of the pleafing refponfes 
of the Ecbo. 


G7 Several valuable communications are neceflarily deferred. 


=P ERO 1 


The Printer of the Maffachufetts Magazine, begs the indulgence of its patrons, for 
the late appearance of this, and the two preceding numbers, and affures them, that 
the future publications of this work, will be continued with the utmoft punctuality, 
and without that interruption, which ithas experienced, and which, arifing from 
a caufe that has now fubfided, it is fearcely poffible can occur again. 
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DESCRIPTION of th PLATE. 


UR readers are prefented 

with an accurate view of the 
celebrated Convent of Paraclete, the 
refidence of the impaflioned Z/o:/a, 
whofe conftancy and love Pope has 
immortalized in fome of the moft 
tender, pathetic, and harmonious 
lines that ever Rowed from the pen 
of genius, in a letter to the untor- 
tunate Abelard. ‘To all who pof- 


fefs fenfibility of foul every thing 
conneded with the fate of thefe dit- 
tinguifhed lovers mult be peculiar- 
ly interefting. Of courfe our gen- 
tle readers will find, in the plate 
we prefent them, a charm anda 
value beyond the effect of defcrip- 
tion, or the exerted {kill of the 
engraver. 


“When Wit and Science trim’d their wither’d bays 
At Perrarcn’s vice, and beam’d with half their rays. 
Some heaven-born genius, panting to explore 
The fcene, oblivion wifh’d to live no more, 
Found Apexarp in grief’s fad pomp array’d 
And call’d the melting mourner from the fhade. 
Touch’d by his woes and kindling at his rage 
Admiring nations glow’d from age to age ; 
From age to age the foft infection ran, 
Taught to lament the hermit in the man ; 
Prive dropt her creft, AmBiTion learn’d to figh, 
And dove-like Piry ftream’d in every eye. 

Sick of the world’s applaufe, yet fond to warm 
Fach maid that knows with ELotse to charm, 
He afks of verfe to aid his native fire, 
Refines, and wildly lives along the lyre 3, 


Bids 











4  Defeription of the Plate. 


Bids all the various paflions throb anew, 
And hopes, ye Farr ! to fteala tear from you.” 


The particulars of the founda- our readers will find in the Maga- 
tion and hiltory of this Convent zine for 1792, page 403. 


MOTTO ro rue PLATE. 


The oblivious power bere ELoisa fought 
By folitude and lengthen’d abfence given ; 

Yet ftill-lov’d AszLarp engrofs’d the thought 
She vow’d to confecrate alone to Heaven. 

Here breath’d her lateft, moft impaflion’d fighs ; 
Own’d her regrets, and bade her forrows flow :— 
~ Then meekly turn’d to heaven her fwimming eyes, 
And cheerful met the fate which clos’d her fcene of woe. 


-  O8EDNPSS OS 10—— 
HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 
> Of WRIGHT of Derby. ( England.) 


| HEN this celebrated paint- 

er was at ionic, he painted 
that very fine figure, The Captive, 
from Sterne, and configned the pict- 
ure to a friend in London, whe, 
having advice of its being landed 
and depofited in the cuftom-houfe, 
prefented a petition to the board, 
ftating, that it was a portrait 
painted by an Englifh artift, and 
praying that it might be delivered 
duty free. In anfwer to this, he 
received an order to attend on a 
given day, and was brought before 
their honors. The picture was 
produced, and the fir queftion 
afked, was,—“ Of whom is it the 
portrait ??-——The gentleman re- 
plied with truth, it was the portrait 
of a Roman (for it was copied from 
a Roman beggar) and the board 
feemed inclined to let it pafs ; but 
an old gentleman, who had long 
beep a commitlioner,made a fhrewd 


objection, and remarked that ¢ this 
was fuch a portrait as he had never 
before feen in his life, and taken in 
a manner that he did not believe 
either Roman, Greek, Turk, Jew, 
or Infidel, would ever confent to 
fit.’ ‘ If,’ added he, ‘ any gen- 
tleman at this honorable board 
chofe to have his picture drawn, 
would not he put on a clean fhirt, 
and have his wig frefh powdered, 
and be clean fhaved ; anfwer me 
that ? To be fure he would. Now, 
it is here pretended, that this fellow 
fat for his portrait, who had hardly 
arag to cover his nakednefs ; 
gemmen, if he could have afforded 
to have paid for painting his pic- 
ture, he could have afforded to buy 
himfelf a pair of breeches.’ He 
ended, by moving, that the duty 
might be paid ; and the duty was 
paid accordingly. 
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Character of Crichton. 8 
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Original Conmunications. 
For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Epiror, 


IN the fyftem of Biography, comets have fometimes appeared to aftonifh admiring 
{pectators. Of thefe, the orbit of Crichton, appears moft eccentric ; it feems tu 
have approached moft nearly to the central Sun of perfection, and to have retired 
to fo remote a diltance, that his period muft be of fo many centuries, that, per- 
haps, “ the heavens will be ne more,” before he will again be vifible. 





Some of your readers, may not have feen any defcription of this plenomenon. 'The 
following account is, therefore, tranfmitted for publication, mm your valuable mif- 
cellany. It is principally taken from the “* American edition of the Eacycopedia ;" 
a work, the execution of which, does honor to our country. Thofe who may 
be defirous of farther particulars, and have opportunity, are referred to a 
“ Memoir read to the Edinburgh Society of Antiquaries, by Lord Buchan ;" 
“ Aldus Manutiu:s,’—a cotemporary of Cricuton ;—Sir THomas Urquuart’s 


— ~s to “SS @ 





“ treatife on his life.” Joannis Imperiatis viTa De CaicuTon ; “ Bayve’s dict.” 
article “ Crtcnron.” “ Biographia Brittanica,’”’ edit. by Dr. Kirpis ;—account 


* of CaicuTon in Pennant’s tour ;"—Stephani Pafchieri Difquifitiones ;’ 


** PASQUIN’s 


“ Referche de la France ;”’ Dr. Jounson, in the “ Adventurer,” No 81, and the 


elegant life written by Makenzie. 


MATHO. 


aa 
ANECDOTES or tur “ ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 





AMES CRICHTON, was 

born at Elliock,#in the county 
of Perth, Scotland, in the month 
of Avguft, 1560.* His father, 
Robert Crichton, was Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland in queen Mary’s 
reign, from 1561 to 1573; his 
mother, Elizabeth Stuart of Beath, 
was a defcendant of Robert, duke 
of Albany, who was third fon of 


king Robert 2d. by Eliz. Muir. 


Hence it appears, that when the 
admirable hero of this memoir boatt- 
ed, as he did abroad, that he was 
{prung from Scottith kings, he faid 
nothing but truth. 

He is faid to have received his 
grammatical education at Perth ; 
aad to have ftudied philofophy at 
the univerfity of St. Andrew. His 
tutor was John Rutherford ; and, 
according to Minutius, who calls 
Crichton coufin to the king, he was 
alfo inftruéed, along with his maj- 


a 


efty, by Buchanan, Hepburn and 
Robertfon. He had fcarcely ar- 
rived at his 20th year, when he had 
run thro’ the whole circle of the 
{ciences, and could fpeak and 
write, to perfection, in the different 
languages. He had alfo improved 
himielf, to the higheft degree, in 
riding, dancing, finging, and in all 
kinds of inftrumental mulic. 

Thus accomplifhed, he went a- 
broad to Paris. Here he caufed 
placards to be fixed on all the gates 
of the {chools, colleges and halls 
belongiug to the univerfity, and 
before the houfes of the moft ren- 
owned literary charatters ; inviting 
all who were {killed in any art or 
{cience, to difpute with him in the 
college of Navarre, that day fix 
weeks, in any of thefe 12 languages, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, Spaniih, French, Italian, 
Englith, Flemith, and saan 9 : 

an 





* In this and other dates Lord Becuan’s authority is the one followed. 
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6 Chara&er of Crichton. 


and this either in verfe or profe. 
During the intervening time, in- 
ftead of clofely applying to his 
fundies, he regarded nothing but 
hunting, hawking, tilting, vault- 
iag, riding, tolling the pike, and 
in military feats ; or elfe in dom- 
eltic games, fuch as balls, concerts 
of vocal and isftrumental mufic, 
cards, dice, tennis, and other div- 
erfions. On the day appointed, 
this * moniter of perfection,” (as 
the ftudents had called him) ap- 
peared in the colleze wf Navarre ; 
and acquitted himfelf beyond ex- 
preflion, in the difputation, which 
lated from nine in the morning, 
until fix at evening, A diamond 
ring, and a purfe of gold were pub- 
Jicly prefented to him, as a tefltimo- 
ny of the love and favor of the pref- 
ident and profefiors. So litle was 
he fatigued with this difpute, that 
he went, the next day, tp the 
Louvre ; where, in a match of 
tilting, he carried away the ring 
15 times fuccellively. 

About two years after this, we 
find him at Rome: In this city, 
before the pope, many cardinals, 
bifhops, doctors in divinity, and 
profeffors in ‘all the fciences, he 
difputed ‘* extemporancoufly on 
any queftion that could be pro- 
pofed ;”? (as his challenge is ex- 
prefled) and difplayed fuch wond. 
erful proofs of knowledge, that he 
excited no lefs furprize and admir- 
ation than he had done at Paris. 

From Rome he went to Venice; 
where he was foon introduced to 
the doge and fenate. -To thefe 
illuftrious perfonages he made a 
fpeech, which was accompanied 
with fuch beauty of eloquence, and 
fuch grace of perfon and manner, 
that he publicly received a vote of 
thanks ; and nothing was talked of 
through the whole ‘city, but this 
progidy of nature. He next vifited 
Padua, the univeriity of which was 


then in great reputatia@g. 

The day after his arrival, there 
was a meeting of all the learned 
men ofthe place. Crichton opened 
the afflembly with an extemporary 
poem in praife of the city, the un- 
iyerfity, and the company, who 
had honored him with their pref- 
ence. After this, he difputed, for 
fix hours, with the moft celebrated 
profeffors on various fubjects of 
learning ; and in particular, on 
the errors of the then popular 
Ariftotle, with fo much folidity 
and accutenefs, and at the fame 
time with fo much modefty, that 
he excited univerfal admiration. 
In conclufion, he delivered extemp- 
cre, an oration “ in praife of ignor- 
ance,” with great ingenuity and 
elegance. Forever toconfound any, 
who were invidious impugner; of his 
talents, he engaged to prove before 
the univerfity, that the errors of 
Ariftotle and his followers were 
innumerable ; to refute the dreams 
of certain mathematical profeflurs ; 
to difpute in all the fciences ; and 
to aniwer to any thing which fhould 
be propofed to him, or objected a- 
gaint him. All this he engaged 
to do, either in the common log- 
ical way, or by numbers and math- 
ematical figures ; or in 100 forts 
of verfe, at the pleafure of his op- 


ponents. Crichton fultained this 
contelt, without fatigue, for 3 
days; during which time, he 


maintained his credit, and fupport- 
ed his propofitions with fuch energy 
and fpirit ; that from ap immente 
concourfe he obtained acclamations 
and praifes,thanwhich nothing more 
magnificent were heard,by man. 
From Padua he went to Mantua, 
where was a famous gladiator, who 
had foiled the moft ikillful fencers 
in Europe, and had lately killed 
three eminent fencers in that city. 
The duke of Mantua, being con- 


cerogd, 
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Charade? of Crichton. i 


gerned at having given this dang~ 
erous fellow his protection, Crich- 
ton offered his highnefs his fervice, 
not only to drive the murderer 
from Mantua; but from Italy ; and 
to fight him for 15c0 pittoles.——— 
Though the duke was unwilling 
to expofe fuch an accomplifhed 
gentleman ; yets relying on the 
fame of his warlike achievements, 
he confented ; and on a day ap- 
pointed, the whole court attended 
to behold the performance. 
Crichton, at firft, ftood upon the 
defenfive ; but after the Italian was 
fomewhat exhaufted by his eager 
fury ; he attacked him with fo 
dexterity and vigor, that he ran 
him through the body in three fev- 
eral places,—of which wounds he 
immediately died. The acclam- 
ations were amazing —and all the 
fpectators unanimoufly acknowl- 
tdged, that they had never feen 
Art grace Nature, or Nature fecond the 
precepts of Art, as on the prefent oc- 
tafion. To crown the glory of the 
action, he beftowed the prize of 
viory upon the three widows of 
the perfons, who had loft their lives 
in fighting with the gladiator- 

For this, and other wonderful a- 
chievements, literary as weil as 
Martial, he was, by the folicitation 
and advice of the court, appointed 





} | preceptor to the duke’s fon, Vincer:- 


tio de Gonzaga ; a young man of 
virtnous temper and diflolute life. 
To thew his gratitude, and io con- 
tribute to the entertainment of his 
munificent friends, he framed a 
comedy, wherein were expofed and 
ridiculed all the weakneiles and fail- 
ures of the feveral employments, in 
Which men are engaged. ‘This 
compofition was regardéd as one 
of the moft ingenious fatires ever 
Made on mankind. And, altonith- 
ing as it may appear, Crichton ful 
tanned 15 charactersin the reprefent- 


ation of his own play. Among the 
reft, he acted the divine, the philofs 
opher, the lawyer, the mathemat- 
ician, the phy/ician, the foldier, the 
pidagegue, and the fool, with fuch 
inimitable grace, that every time 
he appeared on the {tage he feemed 
to be a different perfon. 

Froin being the principal ater 
in a comedy, Crichton foon became, 
the fubject of a dreadiul tragedy. 
Walking along the fireets of 
Mantua one night during the time 
of Carnival, playing on his guitar, 
he was attacked by half a dozen 
people in maiks. In the iifue, the 
affailants not being able to {land 
ground againft him, their leader, 
atter being difarmed, pulled off his 
mafk, and begged his life, telling 
him that he was the prince his~ 
pupil. Crichton fell on his knees, 
exprefled his concern for the mift- 
ake; alledging, that what he had 
done was in his own defence, and 
that if Gonzaga had any detign up- 
on his life, We was always mafter of 
it. Then taking his own fword by 
the point, he prefented it to the 
prince, who tco% it, and irritated at 
being foiled with all his attefidants, 
the poltroon ran Crichton inliantly 
through the heart. 

Whether this rencoanter was, by 
accident, or by defign ; whether 
jealoufy, that his inftruétor was 
more in favor than himfelf with a 
lady Gonzzga pafiionately loved, or 
whether a drunken frolic was the 
occafion of this ungenerous and 
brutal’ action, is in fome degres 
uncertain. But fuch was his prem- 
ature death. This calamitous event 
happened in July 1582; in the 22d 
year oi the age of this ** admirable” 
man. His tragical end excited 
general lamentation. The whole 
court of Mantua went three quart- 
ers Of a year intO mourning ter 
him; and the elegies and epitaphs 

which 
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which were written, would com- 


pofe fevenal bulky volumes ; and, 
for a long time, his picture was 
requifite to a well-furnithed room 
among all the nobility of Italy. 
He gained the eltcem of kings 
and princes by his magnanimity 
and knowledge ; of noblemen and 
gentlemen by his courtlinefs and 
breeding ; of knights by his hon- 
orable deportment and pregnancy 
of wit; of the rich, by his affability 
and good fellowfhip ; of the poor 
by his munificence and liberality ; 
of the old by his conftancy and wif- 
dom ; of the young by his mirth 
and gallantry ; of the learned by 
his univerfal knowledge ; of the 
foldiers by his undaunted valor 
and courage ; of the merchants and 
artificers, by his upright dealing 
and honefty; and of the fair fex 
by his beauty and perfonal accomp- 
lifhments, in which, as in all other 


of Crichton. 


refpects, he was a malter-piece of 
nature. From the portraits which 
remain, he appears beautiful and 
elegant in face and form : his body 
andlimbs, though not mufcular and 
athletic, were well proportioned 
and fitted for feats of agility. 

Although Imperialis fays, that 
‘in the judgment of the learned, 
‘he was rather a fhining particle 
“of the divine mind and majefty, 
“ than a model of what is attain- 
“able by human induftry,” Dr. 
Kippis doubts “ whether his knowl. 
“ edge and learning were accurate 
“and profound; and whether he 
«¢ would have arifen to an extraord- 
«inary degree of eminence in the 
“ literary world.” It muft ever 
be regretted, that his untimely 
death prevented this matter from 
being brought to the teit of exper- 
iment. 


ALLL, LE PP PP Per 


For the 


MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


ENQUIRY, refpecting a Volume of AMERICAN PorrTry. 


THE following letter of the Rev. JAMES HERVEY, is copied for the Massaeuv- 


SETTS Macazine, in the hope, that feme perfon may be able and difpofed to 
give information refpecting the volume to which it refers. 


“ WESTON FAVELL, psc. 6, 1756. 


SIR, 


T RECEIVED your obliging and 
valuable prefent of the feriptur- 
al poems, wrote by an American.* 
it is an extraordinary performance, 


confidering the difadvantageous 
circumftances under which the 
author labored. A fpirit of zeal 
and devotion animates the whole. 


There 








——— 


* THE author of thefe feriptural poems had no other education, than what 2 


eountry fchool miftrefs could beftow on .him. 


How far he improved by his own in- 


duftry, netwithftanding the oppreffive weight of poverty and diftrefs he labored 
wader, thefe poems evidently thow, as the fallies of true genius are every where vifiile in bis 


perfor mance. 


Such a diamond as this, even rough f-om its native mine, 


plays a 


iprightlier beam, than one of a more languid and feeble luftre, that has received 
the higheft polith of education. 
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Leiter from the Rev. Fames Hervey, &c. 9 


—There are, too, fome elevated printing it fo elegantly, and on fo 
thoughts and fine lines init, partic- fine a paper. ut be that as-it 
ularly in that part of the poem he may, you have my belt wifhes, that 
entitles; “ Man’s fall and exaltat-- it may become the darling of the 


jon, or the Chriftian triumph.” public: and you have, at the fame 
I hope the fale of it will anfwer time, the fincere thanks of, Sir, 
your expectations, and recompenfe Your obliged humble fervant, 


the colt you have beltowed in JAMES HERVEY.’ 


ior the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


VENERABLE COURT of ANCIENTS. 
Mr. Epiror; 


T is worthy of remembrance that there ate four perfons now living 

in the county of Middlefex, (Maffachufetts,) three of them 

Juncrs, and the other Cuerk, of the Court of Common Pleas, at the 
fame time, of the following ages, 


Hon. JOHN TYNG, Efq: 4Et. 90 
Hon. JOSEPH LEE, Efq. 86 Fudges. 
Hon, JAMES RUSSELL, Efq. 80. 


THADDEUS MASON, Ef. 89 Cer. 
—HONOLDN Gitaueco 
A very Cuntous DISTINCTION of LANGUAGES. 


HARLES V. faid that he fhould fpeak French to his friend, 
German to his horfe, /talian to his miftrefs, Spani/h to God, and 
Englifh to birds. 


ORME O 990000 
COMPLIMENTS go the RICH: 


Tranflated from Helvetius, De l’Efprit, dife. 2. 


4: HETHER the human fpecies are naturally cruel whenever 
: they can exercife cruelty with impunity ; or whether the 
rich and powerful feel the mifery of their fellow-creatures, a reproach 
to them for engroffing the enjoyments of life to themfelves ; or whether 
they are offended with the importunity of the diltrefled ; it i; certain 
that calamity and poverty are almoft conftantly aggravated by barbar- 
ous treatment. The fight of an unfortunate perfon has the effect of 
Medufa’s head on the human heast, it turns it into ftone.” 
‘ol. VIII, B The 
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1° Compliments to the Rich, Se. 


The fame great mafter of human nature adds, in a note on this 
paflage : 

« Of the leaft fault which is committed by a perfon in diftrefs a fuf. 
ficient pretext is made for refufing him any afliftance. Per/eéfion is re. 
quired of tke unfortunate.” 








CHARMS of MORALITY in the LADIES. 


HERE is a delicacy of diftindion and feeling inthe morality of 

the ladies that renders it generally attractive and interefting. 

And if they ‘knew how mutch it became their mouths, and what fweet- 

nefs it beftowed on their fmiles, they would redeem a {till larger por- 

tion of their time from the topics of diffipation to devote it toa fubject 
in which virtue and vanity may in fome fort coaleice. 








REVIEW or NEW PUBL ICATIONS, FOR fAN. 1790. 








“ Differtations on the character, déath, and refurrection of Fefus Chrifi, 
and evidence of ‘his Gofpel ; with remarks on fome fentiments advances 
in a book intitled “the Age of Reafon.” By Feremy Belknap, minifier of 
the Church in Federal Street, Bofton”? 12mo. Bolton, 1795. 


HE attacks of Infidels upon the Chriftian Religion have, in every 

age, called forth to its defence fome of the moft perfuafive apol- 

ogies and unanfwerable vindications. ‘The weapons of argumems, of 

evidence, and of reafon, have been fuccefsfully weilded againft the infidi- 

ots enquiry of ridicule; malice, and pride: and the declarations of 

Truth have filenced the bragging flippancy of Error, and conquered the 

petulant rejections of diflike. So that nothing hath been leit to the later 

adverfaries of the Gofpel but the mean fubterfuges of inconfillency, of 
the rude indignities of fcorn. 

To win to themfelves, however, a mimic glory, they have fpread over 
their tinfel pages a pho/phoric glimmer extra@ed from the feces of their 
predeceflors. To thofe whofe mental optics are feeble and whofe pow- 
ers of perception are fmall; this pailes for light. _ Nor is it wonderful 
that on the benighted intellect it darts a meteor ray.* But when 
men of fenfe adopt its guidance and commend its leftre, we bluth for 
their folly, we are aftonifhed at their defe@ion. To rebuke the perverfe- 


nefs of iuch, as well as difiipate the delufions of the ignorant, is ftill 


y 


the duty of thelearned confeilors of chriftianity. And the ingenious 


author of the * Differtations on the charaéter, death, and refurreAion 
of Jefus Chrift, and evidences of his Gofpel,” has convincingly ellab- 
lithed the proofs of our moft holy faith. The work is. well calculated 


to remove the doubts of the wavering, to itrencthen the aflurance of 


the 
* Ignis fatuus, 
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Review, for Fanuary, 1796. il 
the convinced, and to furnifh every friend of a re with a fatisfacto- 
‘ anfwer to every one who afketh a reafon of the hope that is in 


him.” : 
«“ The Columbian Grammar: or, an effay for reducing a grammatical knonwl- 
edge of the Englif language toa degree of fimplicity, which will render it 
eafy for the infiruGter to teach, and for the pupil to learn. Accompanied with 
notes, critical and explanatory. Kor the ufe of fchools ; and of young 
entleman and ladies, natives or foreigners, who are defirous of attempting 
the fludy without a tutor. Being defigned as part of a general fiftem of 
education, in the moft ufeful branches of literature, for american youth of 
both fexes. By Benjamin Dearborn, member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences.” 1 2mo. Bofton, 1796. Price 50 Cents. 


‘HE object of this work, and the motives which induced the author 

to undertake it, are briefly and modeftly afligned in the preface. 

How far the execution agrees with the defign, is a point, on which our 
readers will claim the right of judging for themfelves. We are free 
however, to obferve, that the method purfued by Mr. Dearborn is admir- 
ably calculated to convey grammatical information to a young mind. A 
feries of queftions and anfwers, propofed with plainnefs, and arranged 
with judgment, accommodates at once, the teacher, and the learner. 
The rules are clear ; andthe examples by which they are illuftrated, 
are happily chofen. The lift of errors may be confidered as a valuable 
addition to the Grammar. Convinced of the labor beftowed on this 
work, we wifh that it may meet with thg attention which it deferves ; 
and that the ingenious author may be encouraged to profecute his 


defign. 





VENATO R.—No. 1. 


* QO procul eviantes! abide venantis Tul 
* Vos 
Julius, the hunter’s ravening dogs fhall bite, 
Whoe’er dares wander from the path of right. 


sommovere canes.” ViRGII END. 7. 493- 


LYTHOUGH numerous 

and {fkillful fportfmen have 
been courfing the regions of liter- 
ature ; plentiful is the ftock of 
game, which ftill remains, to re- 
ward the toil of the induftrious and 
the courageous. Such, at leaft, is 
the hope and belief of him, who 
now “ founds the horn.’ Whether 
his expeétations be well or ill- 
grounded ; thofe to whom he will, 
monthly, ferve up the product of 
h® rural labors, are requelted to 


‘ 


allow him whatever tribute is due, 
to in.ention and endeavors to pro- 
vide wholefome, though not luxur- 
ious, and neat, though plain and 
fimple entertainment. — 

If to allegorize the various char- 
afters of mankind, by thofe inferior 
animals, whofe inftinés they ref- 
pectively refemble, be apt and hap- 
py; the title, which we have af- 
fumed, will appear to have fome- 
thing of meaning and propricty. 
To thofe, who can perceive oe 
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of either in it, we can only offer as 
an apology, that from the fcanty 
vocabulary of pertinent fignatures, 
have been culled and reculled all 
its expreflion and fignificancy, by 
our numerous predeceffors in peri- 
odical compofition. 

The brevity, which fhall recom- 
mend our introductory eflay, how- 
ever wé may trefpafs in future 
numbers, precludes a detail of 
many of thofe particulars, with 
which readers wifh to be made ac- 
quainted, of the life and character 
of the author. Let it fuffice to ob- 
ferve, at this time, that from a ve- 
ry fhort experience of the charms of 
diffipation and extravagance, he 
imbibed an inveterate difguft to 
thofe delufive pleafures; and has 
retired, at an early age, to the cot- 
tage of feclufion. Here, removed 
to a convenient diftance from the 
turmoil of the capital, and « all 
which the world calls great, and he 
calls vain ;”? he has real friends, 
*“« who never will forget him, tho’ 
humble his lot.” Here, a life not 
wholly unufeful, as he hopes, is 
rendered happy by the ferenity of 
contentment, the eafe of compet- 
ence, the joys of friendfhip, and the 
blifs of love. ; 


Here religion’s genial power, 
On gentleft pinions, wafts each hour. 
“ Here mirth, with innocence, her beaut- 
cous bride, 
* And wine’s gay God, with temperance 
“by his fide, 
“ Their welcome vifit pay’:” 
Social fegars add to the evening's glee ; 
Eachnight, his flumbers are from terrors 
free, 
And duties fillteach day. 
Although itis a refolution, from 
which we fhall never depart, to 
{hoot folly as it flies,” and avoid all 
perfonalities ; ftdl as information 


may frequently be molt fuccefsful- 


ly communicated by the exemplig. 
catious of fiction, we fhall fome. 
times endeavor to enliven abftra& 
narrative, and didaétic fentences, 
by initances, drawa from no parti- 
cular perfons, and aiming at no in- 
dividual characters. 

It is hoped that the exertions of 
the Nimrod Camittius, and his 
band of hunters, fo eminently en- 
dowed with genius and virtue, 
have exterminated, from our happy 
country, the ferocious beafts of 
fadtion ; and the favages of jacob- 
inifm, “ more cruel and fenfelefs 
than wild beafts.”” If any few flill 
furvive, it is prefumed, that they 
will remain quiet in their dens and 
caves, to which they have lurked 
for protedtion ; fo that we have lit. 
tle expectation of their making any 
incurfions upon our rambles. 

Altho’ the park of Columbia had 
abundant reafon to “ fhout aloud 
‘ for joy,’’ that is fo well cleared 
of thefe pefts to its peace, tranquili- 
ty and happinefs ; in common with 
other parts of the extenfive foreft, 
the world, it has and cannot expect 
to be rid of the numerous danger- 
ous moniters of vice and weaknels. 
The lion of violence, who fpoils by 
the * right of the (trongeft”’ alone ; 
the bear of duplicity, whofe *em- 
brace is defigned to kill, and 
whofe heart meditates to * betray,” 
e’en while paying the molt endear- 
ing exterior tokens of affection ; the 
leopard of pride and fupercilious- 
nefs, who rejoices that ‘* he is not 


like others ;”’ the prowling wolf of 


detradtion, againft whofe attempts 
to ravage, not even the radient 
tblaze of the virtues, the fplendid 
charaéer of WASHINGTON, is 
fearcely fufficient protection ; the 
wild afs of itupidity and folly, ever 
fenfeleisly 





* Naturalifts inform, that in this /oviey manner, the dear deftroys his human prey- 


t The wolf, is very fearful of fire; as a {park fiem a flint js better defence again 
them, than “ weapons of war.“ 
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Venator. 


fenfelefsly braying from its fuper- 
abundance of unmeaning founds ; 
che wily fox of craft and deceit, 
which undermines the wall it can- 
not feale !—on thefe, and fimilar 
game, we fhall * let flip our dogs,” 
with the ery of “ Havoc.” The 
monkies and apes of fops and cox- 
combs ; the fquirrels of petits mai- 
tres, will be permitted to perform 
unnoticed their tricks and their 
grimaces ; and undifturbedly to cat 
the nuts of nonfenfical chit-chat, 
and the acorns of fcandal ; protect- 
ed by the chain of congenial mil. 


"3 


refles, which they are permitted to 
wear. ‘Che moles of difaffection, 
and the field mice of impertience 
may /gueak fecurely ; they are too 
dimunitive for us to condefcend to 
crufh them. 

Sacred be the ermine of female 
innocence ! Woe to that “ hunter” 
who fhall endeavor to railfe, round 
the fanétity of creation’s molt fair 
and perfect object, a { mound of 
obliquy ; or fully their purity with 
the {pot of a fingle dutt. 

JULIUS. 


—POHONO ERAN 
ANAFFECTING ANECDOTE. 


N one of the many bridges in 

Ghent, ftand two large bra- 

zen images of a father and fon, 

who obtained this diftinguifhed 

mark of the admiration of their fel- 

Jow-citizens by the following inci- 
dents ; 

Both the father and the fon, 
were, for fome offence againit the 
flate, condemned to die. Some 
favourable circumftances appearing 
on the fide of the fon, he was grant- 
ed a remiflion of ‘this fhare of the 
fentence, upon certain provifions 
—in fhort, he was offered a pardon 
on the molt crue] and barbarous 
condition, that ever entered into 
the mind of even monkifh barbari- 
ty ;namely, that he would be- 
come the executioner of his father ! 
He at firlt refolutely refufed to pre- 
ferve his life, by means fo fatal and 
deteftable : this is not to be won- 
dered at ; for I hope, for the hon- 
or of our nature, that there are but 


few, very few fons, who would not . 


have {purned, with abhorrence, 


life fuhained on conditions fo hor- 
rid ,fo unnatural. The fon, though 
long inflexible, was at length over- 
come by the prayers and entrea- 
ties of a fond father, who reprefent- 
ed to him, that at all events, his 
(the father’s) life was forfeited, 
and that it would be the greateft 
poflible confolation to him, at his 
Jali moments, to think, that in his 
death he was the inflrument of his 
fon’s prefervation. The youth 
confented to adopt the horrible 
means of recovering his life and 
liberty : he lifted the axe; but, as 
it was about to fall, his arm funk 
nervelefs, and the axe dropped 
from his hand ! Had he as many 
lives as hairs, he would have yield- 
ed them all, one after the other, 
rather than again even conceive, 
much lefs perpetrate fuch an act. 
Life, liberty, every thing vanifhed 
before the dearer interefts of filial 
affetion : he fell upon his father’s 
neck, and embracing him, triumph- 
antly exclaimed, ‘“‘ My father, my 
father ! 





t The ermine is fo remarkably cautious of detilement, tha? it will be caught, rather 
than eicape through the obftacies of dirt, with which hunters furround it. 
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father! we will die together !” 
And then called for another execu- 
tioner to fulfil the fentence of the 
law. 

Hard muft be their hearts in- 
deed, bereft of every fentiment of 
virtue, every feniation of humani- 
ty, who could ftand infenfible {pec- 
tators of fuch a fcene. A fudden 
peal of involuntary applaufe, mix- 
ed with groans and fighs, rent the 
air. The execution was jufpended, 


An Affedling Auccdote. 


and on a fimple reprefentation of 
the tranfaction, both were pardon- 
ed; high rewards and honors were 
conferred on the fon ; and finally 
thofe two admirable brazen images 
were raifed to commemorate a 
tranfaction fo honorable to human 
nature, and tranfmit it for the in- 
ftruction and emulation of pof- 
terity. The ftatue reprefents the 
fon in the very act of letting fall 
the axe. 


aL OD PP ?vO me 


On the PROPENSITY to COMPLAINT, and the AVER- 
SION io REMEDY. 


HAVE often thought thatif a 
I tribunal were to be erected by 
{pecial commiflion, for the redrefs 
of all the afflictions, griefs, and ca- 
lamities which we hear every day 
complained of, moft of the plaint- 
iffs would be nonfuited, upon the 
ground of their either having will- 
fully brought fuch misfortunes up- 
on themfelves, or their not having 
done every thing that lay in their 
power to avert them. It is my 
fate to live in a grumbling neigh- 
borhood, among a fei of grumbling 
acquaintance, and in a grumbling 
family. I hear nothing but com- 
plaints from morning to night, and 
what is very extraordinary for peo- 
ple who feem to feel their com- 
plaints fo acutely, no perfon offers 
to relieve himfelf, or to profit fo 
far by experiencing one forrow as 
to prevent its coming upon him a 
fecond time. It really has fome 
times occurred to me that misfor- 
tunes are conititutional, and thata 
man can no more avoid difappoint- 
ment than the fmall-pox. 
Sometimes I hear very grave 
diicourfes on the many miferies 


which riches bring along with 
them ; that they are acurfe inftead 
of a biefling, and the caufe of many 
vexations, difappointments, and in- 
gratitude, to which the poor are 
ftrangers. Yet, fir, I know no rich 
man who fells out his three per 
cents. and diftributes them to oth- 
ers, by way of alleviating the afore- 
faid burdens, nor of any country 
gentleman who parts with his dire 
ty acres that he may keep a clean 
confcience, and difpofe of * houfé 
and land,” that he may experience 
in fuch a cafe, the truth of the old 
proverb, that, : 


“ When houfe and land is gone and fpent, 
Then Jearning is moft excellent.” 


No, fir, riches are an evil, but it is 
an evil to complain, not to get rid 
of. | 

Another fet of grumblers are 
forever telling me, that the great- 
eft curfe attending their fituation is 
to be obliged to keepa great num- 
ber of male and female fervants, 
who ferve only to make one anoth- 
er idle, drink out their mafter’s li- 
quors, break their mi(trefs’ china, 

and 
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Propenfity to Complaint, &c. rs 


and provide objects for the poor 
rates; yet which of thefe com- 
plainants will confent to abridge 
the catalogue of their misfortunes? 
No-—-There mult be, on the part of 
the matter, his gentleman, and his 
gentleman’s gentleman; his valet 
out of livery, and his footman in 
livery ; and my lady, has her Ia- 
dy’s maids, her ¢iring woman, her 
own maid, and her two footmena; 
to walk or ride behind her. 
_ A third fries of calamities ariie 
from vifiting. | It is fo fatiguing 
and infupportable, fuch a watte of 
time and money, fuch a deal of 
reparation neceilary, iduch late 
em to be kept, fo much buttle to 
go through, and fuch a fuis to keep 
well with every body, that pofitive- 
ly no draymian, tay, no drayhorfe 
canhave firength to undergo it. 
One has no pleafure in one’s life, 
can never be a moment with one’s 
felf, or one’s family, and yer—I 
have never been able ta perceive 
that the molt outrageous of thefe 
diftrefled perfons had the {pirit to 
refufe one invitation, or neglect one 
opportunity of encountering the 
jaid miferies over and over. 

There is a fourth clafs, who are 
fully as unreafonable as any of the 
former, and I muft confefs I have 
lefs pity for them than for the oth- 
ers... Thefe are the gentlemen, both 
fingle and married, who are never 
fo much at home as when ina tav- 
ern, and never relifh any thing fo 
well as when they have to pay 
handformely for it. They are eter- 
nally complaining of bad wine, 
earelefs attendance, extravagant 
bills, and infolent landlords, and 
yét bear all thefe afflictions with fo 
much philofophy, that not one of 
them has attempted to find out the 
comtorts of domeltic life and of 
moderation. 


Connected with thofe, area very 
numerous clafs of both fexes, who 
are forever telling me what fhock- 
ing places Margate, and Ramigate, 
and Brighthelmftone are ; how ex- 
orbitant the charges, how infolent 
the waiters, how faucy the land- 
lords, how paltry the balls and 
card parties, and, in fhort, what a 
terrible ore a watering place is. 
They {peak fo very feeling on thefe 
fubjects, that I fhould expe the 
natural conféguence would be the 
total ruin of the abovementioned 
bay reforts ; but, fo far is that from 
being the cafe, that at the return 
of the feafon, thefe very diftreffed 
perfons, to whom watering places 
are fo frightful, fy to them from 
the metropolis, as if the latter con- 
tained the plague, or that one of 
Brothers’ earthquakes were to take 
place. 

I muft not omit to notice an- 
other fet of grumblers, who are, 
indeed, in one refpect very different 
from any of the former, but not 
one whit iefs querulous. They, 
good, happy peopic, have no ca- 
lamitics of their own to feel for ; 
all that affli&ts their tender fouls is 
the hardthips of the poor in this 
dear feafon, the price of butcher’s 
meat, of bread, and every neceffary 
of life. On thefe topics they def- 
cant with wonderful eloquence, and 
pathetically lament that it is not in 
their power to alleviate fufferings, 
which they every day muft behold. 
One of thefe grumblers, a few days 
azo, boiled feven pounds of veal, 
at one fhilling a pound, into a fmall 
tureen of foup ; another paid eight- 
een thillings tor a pair of chickens ; 
and a third entertained company 
with green peas at fourteen fhillings 
aquart. Nay, I faw one of them, 
who had always lamented his inab- 
ility to feed the hungry, and — 

the 


























16 Benevolence of Curtius. 


the naked, very gravely and delib- 
erated munching a pottle of ftraw- 
berries which he faid were very 
cheap at a fhilling a piece. | 

We have heard, Mr. Editor, of 
Lucretius. They are not, perhaps, 
very common ; but moft women, 
it is to be hoped, will refent every 
attempt to infinuate that they are 
«*no better than they fhould be.” 
—Hence we have another clafs of 
matrons, who regret by loud and 
indignant expreflions, that female 
drefs has lately become fo indelicate 
as to give modeit women the ap- 
pearance of being more bold and 
forward that becomesthatcharaéter. 
I have myfelf joined in their com. 
plaints; and in my own family I 
adminiftered the proper remedy ; 
but to my great furprife, I was told 
by thefe very matrons, at our laft 
ball, that they wondered I permit- 
ted my daughters to come into 
genteel company in fuch a drefs, 
with their bofoms and necks covered 
as if they had the evil / 

There are only two claffes more 
of grumblers; whom I propofe to 
notice in this letter; One of them 
is compofed of thofe who are al- 
ways complaining of bad health, 
and who are provided with a cat- 
alogue of diforders for every occaf: 
ion, yet are fo enamored of them, 
that you cannot affront them more 
than by recommending moderation 
in eating and drinking, early hours, 





pmething.” 


and frequent exereife. One of thefe 
hasoftencomplainedtome of diford. 
ers brought onby habitual drinking. 
« Why then cannot you leave off 
drinking ?” faid I, im my conie. 
quential wifdom.—“ What would 
you have me to do? J muf? drink 
I And thus it is, Mr. 
Editor, in all the cafes I have en. 
umerated 5 the parties complaining 
mufi always do fomething, fay 
fomething, or drink  fomething, 
which is the caufe of their com- 
plaint ; and thus it is that, 

€ Endlefs is thé lift of human ills, 

© And fighs may fooner ceafe than cauie 

to figh.’ 

The laft clafs I fhall take notice 
of, and that very briefly, is com- 
pofed of thofe who complain of the 
fhortneis of life, without ever be- 
lieving that it fhall end at all.- 

‘ All men think all men mortal 
but themfelves.” Of this clafs 
I fhall only fay that they are num- 
erousenough to include all to whom 
life is given as a ferious truft, and 
who, though they do not a& as rat- 
ional, will find that they are ac- 
countable cteatures; But I will 
not dwell longer on 2 fubjec fo fer- 
ious, as my original intention was 
to correfpond in good humor ; and, 
befides, if more than a hint be nec- 
effary, it may be fupplied® by the 
reflections of your readers. 

A CONTENTED MAN. 
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BENEVOLENCE of CURTIUS. 


HEN beneficence difplays 

itfelf in fo exalted a de- 
gree as to fhew a total difregard 
of perfonal fafety, and even of life 
itfelf, the malignity of human na- 
ture ts much inclined to difcredit 
the narration. If Curtius believed 
that by his leaping on herfeback 
into an unfathomable gulph he 
fhould fave his country, his forti- 
tude, whatever might have been 


the iflue, can never be too highly 
appiauded by pofterity. This 
tranfaction, however, ‘s reprefented 
in an ancient bas-relief now at 
Rome, not quite fo honorably to 
the hero of Livy.. He is there feen 
finking with his horfe into a deep 
morafs near that city ; very unex- 
pectedly, as it fhould feem, to both 
and not very agreeable to either. 
Deicription 
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ld Defcription of the North American INDIAN Dawezs, &c. 


From Dr, Williams’ hiftory of Vermont. 





Ir. 

n- ANCING has been one of whole campaign are to be exprefi- 
Ig D the favorite amufements of éd. The warriors are reprefented 
y allnations. In civilized focieties as departing from their country, 
yy this amufement is defigned to pro- entering that of the enemy, fur- 
- mote a fefinement of manners; prifing and conquering their foes, 


and ferves to excite the fenfibility, ieizing prifoners, {calping the dead, 
and delicacy, which attaches and and returniug in triumph to the 
refines the fexes. Dancing is alfo applaufe of their country. The 
the favorite erhployment of the performers appear to be agitated 
favage, inevery part of the globe. with all the natural paffions and 
It calls forth his active powers, feelings, that take place in any of 
which, when unemployed, languifli thefe fcenes. ‘The caution, the 
and decay for want of exercife. fecrecy, the fiercenefs and cruelty 
And inno employment; does he of the warriors, is reprefented ina 
become more animated, vigorous, natural and animated manner. 
and eager.—Inftead of being an The whole is defigned to excite 
amufement, an affair of gallantry, thofe paflions and feelings in the 
love, or refinement; dancing, a- warrior, which it is defigned to 
mong the favages, isa ceremony repreferit. And fo quick, exatt, 
of great importance and feriouf- and dreadful, is the reprefentation, 
nefs; With this ceremony war is that the uninformed fpectator is 
declared, an ambaflador is receiv- ftruck with horror, and looks to 
ed, and peace is concluded. [tis fee the ground covered with mang- 
by a dance, that every important ledlimbs, and flaughtered bodies.-- 
tranfadion in public or private It peace is made, this is alfo cele. 
; life, is celebrated.<Theit dances brated by a dance. The ambaffa- 
are generally carried on by the dorsand the warriors {moke in the 
men; and it is but feldom thatthe fame pipe, and join together in the 
Women are permitted to join in fame dance. ‘The dance is adapt. 
them. All the fteps, figures, and ed to fignify that the hatchet is 
motions of the dance, are exprefl- buried, that the blood ts all wafh- 
ive; and figniticant of the butinefs ed away, and that the gholls of 
or tranfaction, it is defigned to de- the flain are appeafed, and at reft ; 
note. Ifwar is to be proclaimed, and that both nations are now to 
the dance is expreMfive of the re-live, in all the friendfiip and famil- 
fentment and rage they bear to iarity of brotherhood. Thus in- 
their enemies, and of the hoftile ftead of being barely an amufe- 











4 manner, in which they mean to ment and diverfion, dancing a 
; treatthem. Ifa party are going mong the Indians, is a very im- 
$ forth againtt their enemies, the portant and fericus ceremony ; 


dance of war is to be performed. defigned to reprefent fome import- 
In this, the tranfactions of the ant tranfaciion, and to infpire thofe 
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i8 Indian Dances, &e. 


feelings and paflions, which it 
fhould naturally produce.—Is it 
not remarkable, that among the 
favages in the firlt ftage of fociety, 
dancing fhould be adapted to pub- 
lic and national purpoles ; that all 
the fteps, figures, and motions of 
it, fhould be arts of imitation ; 
and that among civilized nations, 
all the fteps and motions fhouid 
be without defign, infignificant, 
and without any meaning at all ? 
Beard.—The cultoms and meth- 
ods of different nations, have been 
various and different, refpecting 
their beards. Some have carefully 
preferved them as the tokens of 
manhood, gravity, and majelty. 
Others have curled, twifted, and 
braided them, to give the appear- 
ance of elegance and beauty : Oth- 
ers have entirely cut them off, as 
an ufelefs incumbrance ; and to 
acquire greater foftnefs, mildnefs, 
and amiablenefs of appearance. 
Thefe different cuftoms and fafh- 
ions, do not appear to be derived 
from any permanent caufe, or in- 
ftinét founded in nature ; but to be 
matters of fancy, fuperitition, con- 
venience, or vanity.—In this re- 
fpe& the Indians had a cuftom, 
different from thofe of other na- 
tions. It is their univerfal and 
conitant practice, to pluck them 
out by the roots ; and to deftroy, 
as far as pofiible, the appearance 
of any beard at all. Every man 
has an inftrument made for this 
purpofe : It confifts of a wire, 
twilted round a {ftick, in fuch a 
manner as to draw the hair out of 
the flefh, and extract the root. The 
Indian caries fuch an infllrument 
with him; And it makes a regu- 
lar and conitant part, of ~what he 
eftcems his drefs, to extract and de- 


droy his beard. So fond are they 
of this cuftem, that whenever the 
Indian can obtain a looking-glafs, 
his firft bufinefs is to examine his 
face, and with this kind of tweezer, 
pluck out all the hairs he can dif- 
cover. They generally recommend 
this cultom to their captives, as 
what would increafe their beauty, 
and deftroy their hairy appearance, 
which the favage greatly diflikes. 

Some philofophers have fuppof- 
ed, that the beardlefs cogntenance 
of the Indian, is derived not from 
culftom, but from nature: That 
the Indian is without any beard, 
orhair on any part of his body, 
except the eyebrows and head: 
That this arifes from a defect in 
the powers and vigor of nature 3 
and is an evidence of weaknefs, im- 
potency, and want of manhood.* 
The fact, and the conclufion, are 
both miftakes. Nature is the fame 
in the Indian, as it is in the Euro- 
pean: And on whatever part of 
the body it has afligned hair to the 
one, it has given it €o the other. I 
am aflured of this from thofe who 
have flain, ftripped, and buried 
their warriors: I have the fame 
information from thofe, who have 
been their captives ; and who have 
feen all the members of an Indian 
family, dreffled and undrefled, and 
in allfituations. The fame is af- 
ferted by thofe, who have lived a- 
mong the civilized tribes, and 
been called to perform offices of 
humanity, to the Indians of each 
fex. The beardlefs countenance 
of the Indian then, is not to be 
ranked among the curious and ex- 
traordinary phenomena of nature, 
but is to be placed among the cuf- 
toms peculiar to the Indian tribes. 
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A LUDICROUS ANECDOTE. 


CERTAIN Maj. H. a rich 
planter in the ftate of Vir- 

inia, was famous for his hofpitali- 
ty, and no lefs noted for the drol- 
lery which he frequently practifed 
on ftrangers, who often lodged at 
his houfe. One evening a gentle. 
man paffing through that part 
of the country was informed of 
the Major’s character, determined 
to halt there until the next morn- 
ing. He accordingly ftopped, and 
the humorift received him with 
his ufual politenefs. After the tea- 
table was removed and they had 
converfed for fome time on differ- 
ent fubjects, the Major afked the 
travelle? if he could dance—the 
other anfwered in the negative ; 
but H. pretending to impute this 
anfwer to the ftranger’s modclty, 
infifted in the olitelt manner poili- 
ble that he muft certainly be an 
adept in that accomplifhment, and 
the Major affured him that he 
fhould be highly gratified in feeing 
a fpecimen of his fkil}. The gen- 
tleman, much furprized at his hoit'*s 
importunity, obftinately periifted in 
denying the leaft knowledge of 
dancing, while Mr. H. as ftrenuof- 
ly infifted on the contrary. He 
then ordered his negro boy to 
bring in his fiddle, and requefted 
bis gueft to gratify nim in dancing 
areel ; butthe ftranger begged to 
beexcufed. The Major having re- 
peated his defires to ice the gentle- 
man dance, and finding he’ could 
not prevail upon him by entreaty, 
fuddenly drew a piftol from his 
pocket, and prefented it at the 
brealt of the aftonifhed traveller, 
{wearing he mutt either inftantly 
obey him, or he would difcharge 
ts contents into his body. The 
ftranger feeing the Major’s refola- 
tion, was terrificd into a compli- 


ance, and the mufic ftriking up, he 
fell to dancing with the greateft 
gravity imaginable, curfing the 
humor of his hof from the bottom 
of his heart. Having exercifed 
himéelf in this ridiculous manner 
(to the no fimall diverfion of his 
hoft) till he was much fatigued, he 
was about to fit down ; but his tor. 
mentor not yet fatisfied with the 
FuN, prefented his piftol a fecond 
time, afluring the dancer his per- 
formance had hitherto afforded fo 
mach entertainment that he mutt 
continuc it till further orders. The 
poor intimidated flranger feeing 
the earneftnefs with which his mif- 
chievous hoft repeated his demand, 
began again, till extreme fatigue 
compelled him to beg a moment- 
ary relpite. ‘The Major was inex- 
orable, and compelled his panting 
gueft to a further exercife of his 
limbs, till he was fo far exhaufed 
by fatigue that he could fearcely 
move. The Major being at length 
fully fatisfied with the Fun, liberat- 
ed his prifoner about twelve o’clock 
at night, and retired from the 
room, leaving his piftol on the 
tavie. Theinflant the Major was 
out of fight, the traveller took 
pofleflion of the piftol, examined it, 
and found that it was not charged. 
He was doubly irritated when he 
found he had been fo completely 
duped, and inftantly refolved to 
retaliate on his entainer in a man- 
ner he little expected ; he therefore 
charged the piitol with powder and 
ball which he happened to have 
about him, and on the Major’s re- 
turn, the gueft requefted to be 
gratified in his turn ; but the Ma- 
jor with great good humour ob- 
ferved that it was rather Jate for 
further diverfion, and defired his 
guell to retire to bed. Sir,” (aid 
: the 
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the other with great fang froid) 
“Tinfilt on your dancing ;” the 
Major {till excufed himfelf ; but his 
gueft prefenting the piftol at him, 
commanded him to begin inftantly, 
or abide by the confequerce: H. 
imagining the piflol was unloaded, 
imiled at this threat and was go- 
ing off: Stop, Sir,” faid the 
ftranger, “ do not think to efcape 
with impunity: you mut know 
that I have charged the piltol, and 
by G— you muft either infantly 
obey or expect the confequence.” 
He accordingly cocked the piltol, 
evincing a determined refolutior. to 
execute his threats if not inftantly 
obeyed—the Major, feeing by the 
refentment that fparkled in the 
eyes of his gueft, he was in earneft, 
proceeded to action as foon as pof- 
fible. 

The poor negro, who had not 
enjoyed a minute’s reft from feven 
till twelve o’clock, thought the 
fport had ended with the firft 
dance; but the gentleman after 
beftowing a few curfes on him for 
his lazinefs, ordered him to playa 
brifk tune for his mafter, who was 
defirous of trying his fkill neat. 


The mufician alledged in vain his 
fatigue, and being repeatedly ter. 
rified with threats of immediate 
death if he did not proceed, he 
played as hard as he could, while 
his mafter was obliged to fubmit te 
this mufical difcipline, The poor 
Major was thus kept moft {weating. 
ly to work till break of day, when 
he ordered his horfe to be brought, 
and in the mean time kept the Ma- 
jor clofe to his work as ever. His 
horfe being ready, the traveller 
prepared to mount, when the al- 
molt breathlefs Major infifted on 
his ftaying to breakfaft, affuring 
him he had never met with an equal 
match before, and he fhould think 
himfelf happy in a further ac- 
quaintance with the gemgleman ; 
but the traveller doubting the fin- 
cerity of his hellt’s profefhons, 
thanked him very politely, and af- 
fured him that his kindnefs ‘had al- 
ready laid him under obligations 
he fhould not very foon forget: 
then difcharging the pilto] at the 
door, he purtued his journey with 
aching bones, but not a little pleaf- 
ed with having paid his hoft fo 
well for his night’s entertainment, 


ODO SS ats Oe 
Whimfical Aifory of the KNIGHT of the PITCHER : 


From the adventures of Richard Coeur de Lion. 


ITH refpest to the armori- 

\ \ al enfign which is emblaz- 
oned upon my target, and from 
which I have received the addition 
of Knight of the Pitcher, the occa- 
fion, Sir Kuight was as follows: 
One day,as TJ purfued my journey 
through a deep and gloomy hol- 
low, in queft of brave adventures, 
my ears were of a fudden affailed 
by a molt fingular and doleful 
found, which proceeded from a 


caftle on the brow of an impending 
cliff, that formed one of the fides of 
the hollow. I paufe, I lifien, [ 
difmount from my iteed, and com- 
mit him to the care of my {quire ; 
then climbing the rude cliff, en- 
deavour to reach the caftle. I fuc- 
ceed in the attempt, and placed 
myfelf under the cafement of a 
chamber window from which the 
firange found feemed to iffue. 

Ais ever, and anon, there came 
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an interval of filence, I feized the 
opportunity, and elevating my 
woice, enquired if any perfons much 
afflifed were in the chamber ; for 
that I, as was the duty of a genu- 
ine fon of chivalry, ftood ready to 
afi and confole them. Where- 
upon (O wondrous!) a voice as if 
processling from the infide of a 
pitcher, in a mourntul key, replied 
me in the following expreflion ; 
* Kind ftranger, for the love of the 
virgin, go round to the callle gate, 
which 1 know you will find open; 
and proceed through the great hall 
to a narrow pailage on the left, 
which will lead you to a flight of 
fleps, up which, for the fake of 
heaven afcend ; thofe paffed, turn 
alittle to the right, where a gallery 
fomewhat difmal will condu& you 
to this apartment. Be fpeedy, 
benignant ftranger ; for I am ver- 
ily in great mifery.” Here the 
voice, with a pitious groan, con- 
cluded. 

I obeyed my diftreffed director, 
and, after various turnings and 
windings, arrived at a remote 
chamber. The door flood wide 
open: I entered, and to my utter 
altonifhment, beheld a middle aged 
man (who, from his veftments, ap- 
peared to be a perfon of high con- 
dition) bent down upon a large ta- 
ble, with his head to the very 
dhoulders, enclofed in an earthen 
pitcher, through the fides of which 
his voice produced a miferable and 
edd found. But, irkfome as his 
plight muft have been, and ftrong 
as my defire was to releafe him, I 
Was neverthelefs fo ftruck with the 
novelty of the fpectacle, that I re- 
mained for fome minutes without 
motion; then gave a loofe to 
laughter, irrefiftable and excefl- 
ive. 

At length, roufed by the reite- 
rated lamentations of the fufferer, 
I advanced up to the table and 


with the handle of my battle- 
axe, gently fmote the veffel, 
which incontinently fell to pieces. 
The perfon who had been thus tor- 
mented, ftarted up in a tranfport 
of delight, and thanked me in 
courteous term for having affected 
his deliverance. In return, l afked 
him by what means he had been 
betrayed into a fituation fo ludi- 
crous and extraordinary ; wheth- 
er by the power of enchantment, 
or by the villainy of his domeftics, 
or, in fine, by the devices of fome 
vindictive enemy. At the fame 
time I ftruggled to overcome. the 
rifing laughter, left the effufions 
of my merriment fhould further 
difconcert the already chagrined 
fufferer, who, having fhed a few 
tears, and fobbed, fat down, and 
wiped his eyes, and replied to me 
as follows ; 

s* Neither the power of enchant- 
ment, nor the villainy of domeftics, 
nor the devices of an enemy, re- 
duced me to the predicament out 
of which you have juft redeemed 
me ; but my own unexampled folly 
which have attended me from my 
very youth, and which, in this par- 
ticular, proved inveterate and in- 
vincible. You mult know benig- 
nant Knight, that I am a baron of 
glorious anceftry and addicted not 
a little tothe love of certain {weet- 
meats, which thofe fkilled in the 
compofition of rich and rare con- 
fections are accuflomed to keep in 
jars, to the end that they may re- 
main uninjured for a long fpace of 
time and defy the malignity of the 
weather. Many veflels of thete 
junkets have I confumed, courteous 
Rtranger, fince I have been in pof- 
feffion of this caftle; but (as my 
evil tars had defigned it, or elfe 
for fome fin, that I have commit- 
ted) on this inaufpicious day, hav- 
ing finifhed the remainder of cers 
tain preferved fruits, with which 
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this accurfed veffel, the fragments 
of which now lie fcattered on the 
floor, had been filled in former 
years, I imagined {wretch as I 
am!) that 1 beheld fome candid 
fubfance encrufting theinfide of the 
veflel, with here and there fome 
firup, which appeared fo very al- 
luring, that I felt an irrefiflible a- 
vidity to obtain it. 
Whereupon, without delay 1 
thurft my head, unwittingly down 
into the veffel, till my lips touch- 
ed the very bottom. Fool that 1 
was, I might have fcraped off with 
my fingers, the firup that vas the 
object of my defire; but with the 
voracity and nicety of an Apicius 
or an Heliogabalus, 1 dived into 
the veflel, conjecturing that, to lick 
the fides of the pitcher itfelf would 
completely enable me to acquire 
its contents and even contribute to 
increafe the delicacy of cheir fla- 
vor. True it is, I was gratified to 
the fullnefs of my defire : I licked 
both the bottom and the fides: I 
rioted in this cavern of fweetnefs. 
* But alas! when all was obtain- 
ed, and I endeavored to withdraw 
from the pitcher, 1 found that in 
{pite of extrication, my head mult 
unavoidably continue where it lay. 
Had the pitcher been a light one, 
I could doubtlefS, have freed my- 
felf from the incumbrance at a 
moment, by dafhing it againft the 
wall or table ; but, to add tomy 


diftrefs, it happened to be a very 
ponderous, and unwieldy piece of 
earthen-ware, and utterly beyond 
my fkill or ftrength to overcome. 

* J now felt the horror of my 
fituation in its full force: I roared 
for very vexation ; but my people 
had gone abroad, and there were 
none leit to relieve me. { wept, 
Sir Knight, till the veflel was half 
itingl witht my tears: the deep and 
hollow murmur of my voice af: 
frighted me: I remained at once 
a ridiculous and a lamentable fpec. 
tacie. Atlength, (blefled be the 
Saint who fent you) I heard your 
welcome fummons from below, and 
confidcred my enlargement as ine 
dubitable.” 

Here the baron concluded hig 
ftory. We then commenced a 
very precious difcourfe concerning 
the moral good that might be ex- 
traded from this circumfance. 
We viewed it ia a ferious light, 
and looked (by way of allegory) 
on the pitcher, as an image of the 
voiuptuoufnefs of life; and on the 
baron, as a picture of ungoverna- 

ble concupifcence, which ciffatisfi- 
ed with ajuft and temperate fhare 
of pleafures, and fuch as are readi- 
ly and comfortably to be attained, 
will feize them by irregular me- 
thods, wil/ run their heads inte 
the pitcher, and inordinately thirf 
for the very dregs of enjayment. 


012, SIMBNG1-016«—— 


THOUGHTS ow ANNIHILATION. 


4 he many of thofe perfons 
who may properly be called 
the ¢/prits forts of antiquity, fuch 
men as Ceifar, for inftance, fhould 
have furveyed annihilation with 
Bich calin indifference, appears ex- 


traordinary to us,whoare accuftom- 
ed to confider the clofe of this life 
as the beginning of another. They 
may poflibly have employed {ome- 
thing like the following reafoning : 

Nothing feems more chear than 
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Thoughts og Annibilation. 


that we cannot poflibly be intereft- 
ed in any event; of which, and of 
whofe effects, we muft ever remain 
unconicious. Should any one be 
inclined to difpute this principle, I 
muft frankly confefs that Iam un- 
able to prove it, fince I am unable 
to produce any propofition more 
obvious than that which I would 
prove, Admitting thea that we 
are not. interefted in any fuch e- 
vents, let us examine whether an- 
nihilation is net precifely an event 
of this nature. By annihilation is 
certainly meant a total extinction 
of all confcioufnels. Now that 
whoever dreads this extinétion, 
does not do fo, we may venture to 
aflume, from the apprehenfion of 
any peculiar pain which wii! at- 
tend the momentous event. The 
agonies of death muft be endured 
inevitably, whether we farvive 
them or not ; and we have no rea- 
fon to think that the extinGion of 
the vital principle will aggravate 
thofe agonies. Annihilation mutt 
be dreaded, therefore, from the 
confequences which it produces. 
But what are thofe confequences ? 
A total fuppreflion of all confciouf- 
hefs, not only of the event itfelf, 
and of its effects, but of all events 
and all effects whatever. Since, 
therefore, there is nothing to be 
dreaded in the event itfelf, abRrat- 
edly confidered and fince it total- 
ly deftroys all confcioufnefs of its 
eifects, annihilation is evidently one 
of thofe events in which we are no 
More intere(ted than we are in 
what is tranfa@ing in Jupiter or 
Saturn, erin the remoteit regions 
of {pace. 

Butit deprives us of along and 
happy exiltence, and is theretore an 
evil, a tremendous evil, at which 
the bolde& heart mnft be appalled. 

an there be any evil which is not 
felt ? and can annihilation be felt? 
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Let us fuppofe a being in the 
moft exquifite joys of which his 
nature is fufceptible, that he pro- 
mifes himfelf a continuation of 
thefe joys throughout the end. 
lefs duration of time, and that 
in the midft of his career he is fud- 
denly extinguifhed. Is he difap- 
pointed? He feels no difappoint- 
ment. Is he injured? He feels no 
injury. It is.a lofs; you fay, he 
loofes eternal happineis: But what 
fignifies a lofs which is not felt; 
and he feels no more. I could re- 
conciie fuch an event to the charac. 
ter of infinite benevolence ; the be- 
ing was happy while he exilted, 
and when he ceafed to be happy, 
he ceafed to exiit. 

In annihilation, therefore, con- 
fidered as an event, there is nothe 
ing either defirable or terrible ; it 
is neither an evil nor a blefling ; it 
is amatter of perfect indifference. 
Bat it will be faid, that the exped- 
ation of this event is dreadful; that 
the profe@? of ccafing to exift, of 
parting forever from all that we 
hold dear in the world, of biddin 
an eternal adieu to all our fondelt 
pieafures, our mott favorite pur- 
fuits, our tenderelt connections, by 
arming death with tenfold terrors, 
mult embitter every enjoyment of 
life, and cloud the defpondiag brow 
with defpair—— 


——TFor who would loofe, 
Tho’ full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thofe thoughts that wander thro’ eter-. 
pity, 
To perifh rather, fwallow’d up and loft, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of feale and motion ? 


In anfwer to this reprefentatiou 
it might be fuflicient to obferveys 
that u annihilation is really an in- 
different event, of whofe operation 
and effe&s we muft ever remaia 
unconfcious, to expect it with terror 
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mutt be a molt egregious abfurdity, 
hence, what can be more abfurd, 
than to dread, as an evil, what we 
know is no evil at all! I am in- 
formed, that ten years hence a 
atom of fand will be blown from 
the fummit of Teneriff. Am f 
grieved at this event? Certainly 
not, fince I am perfuaded I ihall 
never fuffer from its effects; and 
yet there is a poflibility, a remote 
pofiibility, that it may ultimately 
afflict me with the greatelt of evils ; 
the fate of millions has, in fast, de- 
pended on as trifling a caufe. Shall 
I then expect this event with care- 
lefs indifference, and yet deplore 
the neceflity of annihilation, whofe 
effe&s I am abfolutely certain I 
fhall never feel !—But we muft 
bid an eternal adieu to all our fond: 
eft pleafures, our moft favorite pur- 
fuits, our tenderclt connections.— 
We muft indeed ceafe to feel. the 
enjoyments which thefe objects in- 
{pire ; but the moment we ceafe to 
feel them, we fhall ceafe to want 
them ; they will be no longer ob- 
jects of enjoyment. While I exift 
{ may enjoy them, and when I 
ceafe to exilt, the defire of enjoying 
them, the remembrance of having 
enjoyed them, and the ability to en- 
joy them, are extinguithed at the 
fame inftant. I am informed that 
I fhall foon be deprived of my fight, 
but at the fame time I am affured 
that I fhall faffer no pofitive pain 
rom the want of it, and that with 
miy fight IT thal lofe all memory of 
having ever enjoyed it, and all 
aowledge that any fuch fource of 
enjoyment exifts, Should I grieve 
atthe profpect of this event as at 
an impending evil ? I certainly 
fhonld not. [ fhould refle&, that 
nothing can be am evil but the in- 
fiction of pofitive pain, or the de- 
privation of happinefs, and that 
both thefe caufes of evil are excl 


ed in the approaching event, face 
I thall neither feel any politive pain, 
nor be confcious of any diminution 
of happinefs. I fhould confider, 
that, in fact, whoever ¢reads the 
extinction of fight, dreads that e 
vent, becaufe that it will be attend. 
ed with a painful fenfation ; that 
this painful fenfation (on the fup. 
pofition that no pofitive evil will re. 
fult from the lofs) can only arife 
from a conicioufnefs that he once 
poflefled a fource of enjoyment of 
which he is no longer mafter ; but 
that if he were deprived of the 
confcioufnefs of his lofs; he would 
have no more reafon to grieve at 
this event, than I have to lament 
my hard fate becaufe I have fome 
idea, however vague, that other 
beings are happier than myfelf. 
But what has been obferved re- 
{pecting the privation of one fenfe, 
may be extended to two, to three, 
to all, to exiftence itfelf. Nay, the 
matter is {till ftronger and clearer 
in the cafe of annihilation, fince it 
is abfolutely impoffible that I 
fhould feel any pofitive evil, or con- 
fcious of any deprivation of happt- 
nefs on the contingency of that 
event. 

The fentiment of terror which 
attends our apprehenfions of Anni- 
hilation feems, indeed, to refult 
from a moft egregious fallacy. In 
the extin@ion of exiftence we pic- 
ture to ourfelves a dark and difmak 
aby{S into which we muft inevitably 
plunge, and where we muft ever 
remain, in a ftate of comfortlefs 
defpair, fecluded from thefe pleaf- 
ures to which we were once 1/0 
ftrongly attached, and diiappointed 
of thofe profpeéts which we once fo 
fondly indulged, while other and 
happier beings, the prod:ctions of 
unborn ages, are bufied in thofe ila- 
tions, and participating in thofe de- 
‘iehts which we are no longer Ca- 
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citated to fill or enjoy ! We for- 

{; that after annihilation we fhall 
no longer be confcious of darknefs 
or horror ; that all recollection of 

{t enjoyments or future profpects, 
all knowledge of what is tranfact- 
ing in the univerfe, all joy and for- 
row, all our hopes and fears, will 
be forever buried in oblivion. 

But, to live for ever, and be 
happy, is, it will be faid, after all, 
unqueftionably better than to ceafe 
to exit. Molt certainly ; but this 
only proves, that the former is a 
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bleffing, and not that the latter is 
anevil; we may with for the firk 


ftate, but we furely'fhould not dread 
the laft. To live for ever, and be 
wretched, is the greateft of evils ; 
to live forever, and be happy, is 
the greateft of bleflings ; not to 
exift at all is equally removed from 
both thefe extremes ; we fhould de- 
precate the firft Rate, we fhould 
implore the fecond, we fhould re- 
gard the laft with carelefs indiffer- 
ence. ' 


KEELE LOD PD 


On the ufes to which Sozrrups may be turned—Introduction of 





EvGenro. 


AST night; after a day’s clofe 

application in my ftudy, I 
refolved to give my thoughts a lit- 
tle ftretch ; and for that purpofe 
took a walk into the fields of my 
neighbor Blunt. As the reader is 
already acquainted with the trans- 
formation that has been wrought 
in this gentleman’s charaéter, he 
will not be furprifed to hear that I 
am at prefent free to range where 
I pleafe over his grounds ; and 
that he has actually erected a feat 
for me in his chefnut groves, 
where, to do me all poffible hon- 
our, he has caufed two fatues to 
be placed, the one reprefenting 
Harpocrates, the god of filence, 
with his finger on his lip, and his 


_ two feet joined together ; while the 


other, in the character of Fame, is 
blowing, a little rudely, her trump- 
¢tin his ear. 

The evening, however, of yefter- 
day was fo fine and tranquil, that 
before I vifited this confecrated 
fpot, | amufed myfelf, in the open 
fields, with contemplating the blue 
canopy over my head, and the foft 

Pal. Vil. b 


From a late publication. 


effe&s of light and fhadow, on the 
waving corn. The author of the 
Plurality of Worlds has fome pret- 
ty thoughts on this fubject. “ J/ 
me femble pendant la nuit que tout foit 
en repos : on simagine que les étoiles 
marchent avec plus de filence que le 
foleil ; les objets que le ciel préfente, 
font plus doux ; la vue s°y arréte plus 
aifement : enfin, on réve mieux, parce 
qu'on fe flatte d’étre alors dans toute 
la nature la feule perfoxne occupte a@ 
réver. Peut-étre auffi que le fpefacle 
du jour eff trop uniforme 3 ce n'ft 
qu’un foleil SF une voite bleue : mais 
il fe peut que la vue de tontes ces étoiles, 
femées confufément, S difpefecs au 
hafard en mille figures diferentes, 
favorife la réverie, F un certain 
defordre de penfees o& I’on re tombe 
point fans plaifir.” 

For my own part, I do not al- 
ways feel thefe lait-mentioned fen- 
fations; my mind is more pleafed 
with revolving the immenfity of a 
fcheme which folds up in one mytf- 
terious order this boundlefs variety, 
which ftretches through eternity, 


and fills up the meafure of exilt- 
ence. 


. 
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ence. Thus do I generally raife 
my thou: its to imagine as many 
entire worlds and fyftems as I fee 
little tars above me; and am al- 
moft in the cafe of the crazy philo- 
fopher in Raflelas, who conceiv- 
ed that he had the care of the uni 
verfe on his head. Laft night, how- 
ever,my thoughts ran chiefly on the 
milerable lofs which thofe fuftain, 
whofe noify avocations, or corrupt- 
ed taftes, deny them thefe pleafures 
of contemplation, and fhut them 
out from the knowledge of them- 
felves, and from every opportunity 
of regulating and compoling their 
thoughts by the falutary counfels 
oftheir own hearts. That deuteron 
omma, or fécond fight, is only to 
be obtained by ftrong habits of re- 
fiection, and fevere comtemplation. 
To eftimate the actions of others, 
we mutt look into the fprings and 
motives of our own ; and I know 
not how this reckoning is to be 
made, unlefs inthe fecret hours of 
repofe and folitude. The com- 
merce of company and fafhion, in 
wat is called high life, produces 
nothing but a beggarly confufion 
of ideas, and teaches only the com- 
pletelt methods of forgetting one’s 
felf and one’s natural deftination. 
The difficulty of coming at the 
knowledge of themfelves, mutt be 
neceflarily greater in thofe claffes of 
life, where fo many are acting parts 
they were never by nature defigned 
for; where many ladies, who 
might grace a kitchen, are greafing 
a parlor ; and many fine gentlemen 
are wearing the coats they ought 
to have been employed in making. 
Thefe topfy-turvy difpofitions, and 
this defperate diforder, has ever 
made me turn from fafhionable life 
with difgu and contempt ; with 
a mixture, however, of compaffion 
for thofe of my fellow-creatures 
whofe lives are {quared to this me. 


lancholy rule, and who are con. 
trained to act in fuch dull icenes 
to the end of the drama. 

It iscurious to obferve the dif. 
ferent ways which different men 
ufe of fhunning themfelves, and the 
fociety.of their own thoughts. ] 
have known a perfon coniume an 
hour in looking over a game at 
chefs, without underftanding the 
moves ; and a neighbor of mine, 
being confined the other mornin 
to his chamber by a flight cold, was 
found by a vilitor far advanced is 
his fourth rubber with three dum. 
mies. A young man of fafhion 
will travel you fifty miles in five 
hours, and kill a horfe or two, 
rather than indure his own com- 
pany half an hour longer ; and I 
remember a contemporary of mine 
at college, who would always re- 
ferve the choofing of a coat, or the 


trial of a new pair of boots, for a © 


rainy morning, when there was 
greateft danger of his being left to 
himfelf. I cbferve, that nobody 
cares to walk or ride, except he 
can find company; io that few 
of my countrymen can yet goalone. 
Dull company, or any company, 
is better than our own; and the 


barking of a cur by our fide is very 


ufeful in breaking the tranquil cur- 
rency of thought, and producing 
that agreeable confufion of mind; 
that * défordre de penfées,”” of which 
the French philofopher, quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, was fo 
fond. 

How different in the frame of 
his mind from the young men of 
the prefent day, was Eugenio, 
whofe greatelt pleafure was the cul. 
tivation of his own thoughts, and 
the free indulgence of meditation ! 
It was on the leffons of his own 
mind that he grafted that fine judg- 
ment in human aétions and affairs, 
from which I reaped fuch profit 

and 
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and amufement about twenty years 
. But Eugenio is gone; and 
I never fhall forget the fweetnefs 
of his countenance, and the manli- 
nefs of his deportment. I have 
fill a pleafure in recollecting the 
perfon of Eugenio ; his figure was 
tall and graceful ; but his fhould- 
ers were a little rounded, and his 
drooped a little betweenthem; 
Does csiay, of forrow and 
meditation ; for, during our ac- 
quaintance together, he was under 
the conftant preffure of bitter dif- 
appointments, In his limbs there 
was the fineft moulding, and a cer- 
tain finifh about them, fuch as we 
remark in a high-bred racer : his 
complexion was a ruddy brown ; 
his forehead ample ; and his tem- 
ple was relieved with two or three 
eloquent veins, where the blood 
rofe like the mercury in a barome- 
ter, and betrayed every emotion of 
his mind. There was a tendernefs 
mixed with vivacity in his eyes, 
that was felt and confefled by all 
who converfed with him : his air 
was open, irank, and noble ; his 
manners eafy and unconfcious ; his 
afliduities delicate and interefting. 
I never fhali forget an evening 
Walk I once had with Eugenio, 
when I was on a vifit at his father’s 
houfe in Shropfhire: it was ina 
little vifta, formed in a wood, about 
half a mile from the houfe. As 
foon as we had entered it, he took 
me by the hand, and addrefled me 
thus—“ Asitwas here I firft be 
gan to know myfelf, I propofe here 
alfo to bring you more acquainted 
with your friend that you have hi- 
therto been. To know myfelf, and 
to fubdve myfelf, is the great 
leffon I have learned from my 
commerce with the genius of this 
place. It was here that I felt the 
force of that fine comment on the 
Precept of Delphos, which Socrates 
Makes to the vain-glorious Alci- 
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biades, ‘ that, as the eye fees its 

image in the pupil of another, fo 

the foul of man, to know itfelf, 

muft look into the divine foul of 
wifdom and knowledge, and con- 

template the whole Deity therein.’ 

There is negpart of this ground 

that has not béen witnefs to fome 

victory I have obtained over my- 

felf. At the foot of that fpotted 

beech, I laiddown my refentment 

towards a fcandalous neighbor of 
ours 3; near that feltoon of honey- 

fuckle, I determined to lofe my- 
right, rather than enter into a law- 

fuit with one of my kindred : lean- 
ing againit the branch of that elm 

which has grown into the one that 

is next to it, I determined to refufe 

an eftate offered me by a rich old 
gentleman, in exclufion of his near- 
eft relation : where that hornbeam 

and that oak mix their foliage to- 
gether, I refolved to guard the fe- 
cret of a friend, though it fhould 
coft me my peace and my feelings : 
and where you to fee that weeping 
birch, and that little rivulet that 
runs murmuring by it, (here he 

heaved a profound figh) I deter- 
mined, though with many-~many 

ftruggles, to fhun forever the pre- 

fence of Amelia, on hearing that a 
perfon to whom fhe had promifed 
herfelf, and who had long been 

fuppofed dead in a diftant country, 
was returning.” At thefe words, 
his head funk upon his bofom, and 

his whole frame underwent a vio- 

lent agitation ; he flood fixed in a 
melancholy reverie for fome mo- 
ments ; and as I put my hand up- 
on his, a warm, tear dropped upon 

it, the lat, I believe, he ever fhed 

upon this occafion. 

I little fufpefted, at that time, 
how much this laft facrifice would 
coft: Eugenio : he funk into a fet. 
tled melancholy ; and every day 
{ could trace frefh inroads on the 

graces 
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graces of his petfon, and the integ- 
rity of his underftanding. About 
a month before his departure, his 
defpondency was. vifibly abated, 
and his fpirits grew more tranquil 
and compofed ; his mind too re- 
covered its former {‘yength ; but 
there was ab{traction in his looks 
and deportment, which indicated 
that his peace was: built upon the 
profpect of a future life, and not 
a reconciliation with the prefent. 
He never after fpoke to me of his 
love, or defired my company in his 
evening walks to the wood; but 
fell, by fwift degrees, into a heétic 
fever, which ended in a confump- 
tion ; and Eugenio died in my 
arms ! 

About an hour before his de- 
parture, he put into my handsa 
little packet, which I afterwards 
found to contain many paflages of 
his life, and many letters to his dear 
Amelia, which in the courfe of my 
papers I fhall give to the public, 
to ferve as an example to the gay 
youths of the prefent day, and 
thofe dull merry fellows who con- 
ceive that folitude is penance, 
and that refleion is lofs of time. 
Ever fince the death of my 
poor frietd Eugenic, I have lov- 
ed to indulge the melancholy re- 
collection of him in folitary moon. 
light walks,and have ever entertain- 
eda particular fancy for natural vif- 
tas, | revere, methinks, St. Anftin 
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the more, becaufe his converfion 
happened in a grove; and my con. 
tempt for Xerxes is Jeflened, when 
I confider that, in pafling through 
Achaia, he would not’ permit a 
grove, that was dedicated to Jupi- 
ter, to be violated, but ‘ordered his 
army to regard it as facred, 

But for thefe meditations and 
reckonings with one’s felf, little 
that is decent or honorable would 
ripen into action ; life would be 
the anarchy of humors, and glory 
the grave of virtuc. Iam no Friend 
to the Platonic fyftem of ravings 
and reveries ; but fometimes to cul- 
tivate the foul, and dilate its ca. 
pacities by filent thought and re. 
fleStion, is to turn our reft and in. 
dolence to account, and fit our. 
felves for the feafons of labor and 
exertion. A habit of ferious think- 
ing, arms us at every point, and 
plants fecurities round our virtue, 
in the moment of greateft danger, 
when our minds are carelefs and 
unbent, and moft acceflible to paf- 
fion and vice. 

I fhall conclude my paper of to- 
day with an agreeable little poem, 
though I cannot tell the reader how 
I came by it : I can only tell him 
itis not my own: it was ameng 
fome loofe papers, and caught my 
eye yelterday as they lay on my 
table. I introduce it as being ap- 
plicable to my prefent purpofe. 


“ Says Bopy to Minn, ’tis amazing to fee, 

“ We're fo nearly related, yet ne’er can agree ; 

* But lead a moft wrangli ng ftrange fort of a life, 

“ As great plagues to each other as hufband and wife, 

* The fault, Sir, is yours, who, with flagrant oppreflion, 

“ Incroach ev'ry day on my lawful poffeffion. 

« The beft room in my houfe you have feiz’d, for your own, 
“ And turn’d the whole tenement quite upfide down ; 

“ ‘Whilft you hourly bring a diforderly crew 

** Of vagabond rogues, who have nothing to de 
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% But to run in and out, hurry-feurry, and keep 


Such a horrible uproar, I can’t get to fleep. 
My kitchen fometimes is as empty as found : 


“ | call for my fervants—not one to be found ; 
* ‘They all are fent out on your Ladyfhip’s errand, 
« To fetch fome more riotous guefts in, I warrant. 


* In fhort, things are growing, I find, worfe and worfe, 


® I’m determin’d to force you to alter your courfe. 


* Poor Mine, who heard all with extreme moderation, 


“ Thought it now time to fpeak, and make her accufation :~ 
“ *Tis 1 who, methinks, have moft caufe to complain, 

* For I’m crampt and confin’d like a flave in a chain ; 

* | did but ftep out, on fome weighty affairs, 

* To vifit laft night my good friends in the ftars, 


* When, before I was got half as nigh as the moon, 


“* You difpatch’d Spleen and Vapors to hurry me down ; 


“ Vi et armis they feiz’d me, in midft of my flight, 


* And fhut me in caverns as dark as the night. . 


* *Twas no more, repli’d Bopy, than what you deferv’d : 
« While you rambled abroad, I at home was half ftarv’d; 


“ And unlefs I had clofely confin’d you in hold, 


1 


* You had left me to perith with hunger and cold. 


« I’ve a friend in referve, who though flow is yet fure, 
* And will eafe me, fays Minn, of thefe pains I endure ; 


* Will knock down your mud-walls, your fabric deftroy, 


* And leave you depriv’d of all force to annoy ; 
“* And, whilft in the duft your dull ruins decay, 
* I fhall {nap off my chains, and fly freely away.” 


SS OO OGL EPO Cc 


TAMERLANE anv AIDAR: aw Onsenrat ANECDOTE, 


BY JOSEPH MOSER. 


FTER Tamerlane had ex- 

tended his conquefts over 
great part of Afia; after he had 
defeated and taken Bajazet prifon- 
er,and had almoft daily added 
fown to town, and province to 
Province, till the names and def- 
criptions of his acquifitions could 
fcarcely be contained in an hun- 
dred volumes ; upon his return to 


Perfia, he was attended by a Cheick 
of the name of Aidar ; who was 
not only a man of the greateft reli- 
gion and virtue, but alfo of a pleas 
fant difpofition, fond of domettic 
enjoyment and innocent hilarity. 

As theEmperor, at certain times, 
chofe to unbend and feek the foci- 
ety of his fubjeéts, he one day en- 


tered the houfe of Aidar. It was 
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upon a family feftival; the whole 
of his children, their offspring and 
relations were affembled. The 
difguife of Tamerlane fecured him 
from the obfervation of any, except 
the matter of the feaft ; who, after 
the falutations were over,taking the 
company into a large faloon, which 
opened intoa beautiful garden, be- 
gan a difcourfe, in the courfe of 
which, with great art, he introduc- 
ed fomething which glanced at the 
advantages that each of his auditors 
enjoyed in their prefent fituation ; 
the pleafure and merit of confining 
our wilhes to things within our 
reach. He explained to them, 
how, by the afliftance of ceconomy, 
mediocrity might be converted in- 
to affluence ; and concluded with 
an culogium upon benevolence ; 
upon the adoration we fhould pay 
to the Omnipotent; and the rela- 
tive duties we fhould obferve as 
members of the fame ftate, pro- 
vince, or neighborhood. ‘To this 
mental entertainment fucceeded a 
collation, at which the moft undif- 
guifed mirth and genuine fatisfac- 
tion feemed to reign. The young- 
er part of the company arofe to 
dance on the gra{s-plats in the gar- 
den: the elder retired. into ar- 
bors, furnifhed with cooling liquors, 
and pafled their time in converla- 
tion. 

Tamerlane was enchanted with 
the day; it brought to his mind 
the pleafures of his youth, which 
the years that had fince elapfed 
had,-in fome degree, erafed from 
the tablets of his memory, and he 
fancied himfelf again enjoying the 
family fcenes that had pafled in the 
place of his nativity. 

Next morning when remembance 
re-called the pleafing vifion, he thus 
{poke to the Cheick: *“ Would to 
Allah, that I could divett myfelf of 
care ; could {pend my days in the 
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hilarity that I experienced in your 
domeftic circle of yelterday ™ 
“There was 2 time, O Tamer. 
lane !” replied Aidar, * when thoy 
mighteft have done it: but alas! 
that time is paft.” “ What hinders 
me from-retrieving it?” faid the 
Emperor. 

«‘ Ambition,” replied the Cheick, 
“a rage for foreign conqueit, and 
and the confequences of that paf- 
fion. Great would be the merit of 
Tamerlane, in defcending from the 
Periian throne, and becoming the 
chief of a Parthian village, had he 
no duties to perform except thofe 
which relate to himfelf : but when 
he confiders the confufion which his 
abdication would create ; that be- 
nevolence which extends to all his 
fubjects, that protection which it has 
been the butinels of his jife to ac- 
guire a right to difpenfe to them, 
precludes him from the attempt ; 
and he Thuft continue to hold the 
feeptre, long after that toy has 
loit its novelty, a martyr to the ree 
pofe, the fafety, the good of the 
public. Happier, far happier is 
the man, who having run his race 
without deviating from the com- 
mon courfe, fits down in the even- 
ing of his day, contented with the 
the few things which Providence 
hath been piecafed to allot him; 
and from the midf of his do- 
domeftic circle, his friends and cone 
Nextons, views the buftle of the 
world and the contention of man- 
kind, as he would thofe of market 
or fair in which he is no longer de- 
firous of becoming a purchafer ; 
whofe wifhes, bounded by the nar- 
row {pace of his own dwelling, re- 
tire into his breaft, in expectation 
of that awful moment which will 
render his mortal part the inhabi- 
tant of a ftill narrower manfion.” 
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On the PLEASURES of a 


WELL cuLtTivaATED MIND. 


Oh ! bleft of Heav’a, whom not the languid fongs 
Of Luxury, the fyren, nor the bribes 

Or fordid wealth, nor all the gaudy fpoils 

Of pageant honor,can feduce to leave 

Thofe ever-blooming fweets, which from the flore 


Of Nature’s fair imagination culls, 


Tocharm the enliven’d foul ! 


HE benign hand of Provi- 
T dence has feattered flowers, 
aswell as thorns; in the toad of 
life ; and the great fkill requifite, 
is to felet thoie which are peren- 
nial; thofe which do not bud, 
blow, and wither in a day, from 
thofe which thine with tranfient 
luftre, or conceal poifonous quali- 
ties under the beauties of a vivid 
foliage and variegated tints. 

Among the many arguments for 
4 due cultivation of the mind, by 
the parfuits and acquifitions of 
literature; few merit greater at- 
tention, than the confideration, 
that a well cultivated mind, ena- 
bles thofe who enjoy the advan- 
tages of it, to derive the pureilt, 
the {weetelt, the molt clegant, and 
the leaft injurious pleafures, from 
themfelves and from reflection. 


‘The man of tafle and learning 


creates, as it were, a little world 
of his own, in which he exercifes 
and improves his faculties ; and 
he feels the moft exalted fatisfac- 
tion arifing from things, the exift- 
ence of which is {carcely known to 
a vulgar mind. 

Where, indeed, fhall we find 
objects, capable of attaching the 
mind in every period of life, at all 
times, and in every fituation, but 
in the walks of literature ? « THefe 
Rtudies,” fays Tully, in a paflage 
which cannot be too often repeat: 
ed, “afford nourifhment to our 
youth, and delight to our old age ; 
they heighten the enjoyments of 
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profperity, and, in adverfe circum. 
ftances, fupply refources and con- 
folation : at home, they are an 
inexhaultible fund of pleafure, and 
are unattended with inconvenience 
abroad: they are our companions 
at night, our fellow-travellers 
ona journey, and our fociety in 
tural retirement.” With the 
the fame fentiments he elfewhere 
afks, “What then are all the 
pleafures of the feftive board, the 
tnagnificence of the public games 
and exhibitions, and the fafcinating 
charms of the fair, compared with 
the enjoyments we derive from the 
ftudics of literature : ftudies, 
which, with men of fenfe and 
education, ever increafe in attrac. 
tions, as they themfelvesincreafe 
in years ?? Such were the fenti- 
ments of this illaftrious philofo- 
pher. He had roved, with pleaf- 
ure, through all the various walks 
of learning ; in every period of 
life, they were his favorite haunts ; 
and, as Time moved on in rapid 
flight, he beheld Study, his never 
failing companion, and feattering 
her {weeteft flowers on his hoary 
head. 

In the idea of learning, as a 
fource of unfailing intellectual 
pleafures, we are not to confine 
ourfelves to claffical ftudies, or to 
thofe abftrufe inveftigations of 
fcience, which require uncommon 
powers and extraordinary efforts ; 
not to thofe fubjeé&ts only which 


exercife our reafon, but thofe which 
are 
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are the proper objects of the facul- 
ty we call tafte, and which give 
rifle to an infinite variety of the 
moft pleafing fenfations, as well as 
to the moft fublime reflections. 
This eflay would be too diffufe, 
were I to point out the innumerable 
inftances in which this obfervation 
may be exemplified. Let us advert 
only to the beauties of the creation. 
That tafte, which is mof com- 
monly the refult of a well cultivat- 
ed mind, fills us with admiration 
of the ftupendous magnitude of 
the mundane fyftem. It is charm- 
ed with the regularity, order, and 
proportion which every part of it 
difplays ; with the beauty and 
variety of colours which tinge the 
face of nature ; with the fitnefs 
and utility of all its productions ; 
with the inexhauftible diverfity, 
and endlefs fucceflion of new ob- 
jects, which it prefents to view. 
Flowers difclofe a thoufand delicate 
or vivid hues : animals appear in 
comely fymmetry. Here the ocean 
expands its {fmooth and boundlefs 
furface ; there the earth fpreads a 
verdant carpet. Mountains rife 
with rugged majefty ; the vallies 
wear a pleafant bloom ; and even 
the dreary wildernefs is not defti- 
tute of auguit fimplicity. The day 
is ufhered in by a fplendid lumin- 
ary, whofe beams expofe to view 
the beauties of the world, and gild 
the face of nature ; and when the 
curtain of night veils terreitiial ob- 
jets from our eyes, the witle ex- 
panfe appears fpangled with ftars, 
and opens the profpe& of innum. 
erable worlds. Spring, fummer, 
autumn, prefent us with natural 
beauties, in the fucceflive periods 
of their growth ; aud even ftern 
winter leaves many objects unde- 
itroyed, from which a vigorous and 
well cultivated tafte may extract 


no inconfiderable degree of 


tertainment. 
What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of euvid life ; though only few poffeis 
Patrician treafures or imperial {tate ; 
Yet nature’s care, to all her children juf, 
With richer treafures and an ampler 
ftate, 
Indows at large whatever happy man 
Will deignto ufe them. His the city’s 
omp, 
The rural honors his. Whate’'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the 
arch, 
The breathing marbles and the feulp 
tur’d gold, 
Beyond the proud pofleffor’s narrow 
claim, 
His tuneful breaft eujoys. For him, the 
{pring 
Difti's her dews, and from the filken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him, the 
hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, anid blufhes like the 
morn, 
Each pafling hour fheds tribute from her 
Wings 5 
And fill new beautics mect his lonely 
walk, 
And lovesunfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flics o’er the meadow, not a cloud im- 
bibes 
The fetting fun’s effulgence, not a ftrain 
From all the tenants of the warbling fhade 
Afcends, but whence his bofom can pat 
take 
Frefh pleafure, unreprov'd. 
AKENSIDE. 


It is difficult to be attached to 
the common objects of human pur- 
fuit, without feeling the fordid or 
the troublefome paflions: but, im 
the purfuits of learning, all is lib- 
eral, noble, generous. They re- 
quire and promote that compre- 
henfive mode of thinking, which 
overlooks the mean and little oc- 
cupations of the vulgar mind. To 
the man of philofophical obferva- 
tion, the world appears as a thea- 
tre, in which the bufy actors toil 
and weary themfelves for his a- 
mulement. He fees the emptinels 
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of many objets which are ardent- 
ly purfued ; he is acquainted with 
the falfe glitter that furrounds 
him ; he knows how fhort and un- 
fubftantial are the good and evil 
that excite all the ardor of purfuit 
and abhorrence ; and can there- 
fore derive a degree of delight 
from refleGtion, of which they who 
are deeply and fuccefsfully inter- 
efted in them,can never participate. 

“Tt is true,” fays an elegant 
writer, “that learning fhould be 
purfued as a qualification for the 
feveral profeflions of civil life ; but 


excluding the motives of intereft or 
ambition, it is to be cultivated, for 
its own fake, by thofe who under- 
ftand and with to enjoy, under 
circumftances, the utmoflt attain. 
able happinefs. Next to religion, 
it is the beft and fweeteft fource of 
comfort inthofe hours of dejec- 
tion, which every motal muft fome- 
times experience. It conftitutes 
one of the moft folid pillars to fup- 
port the tottering fabric of human 
felicity, and contributes as much 
to virtue as to happineds.” 


——<>POIOHOH! PY OYO1 0c 


Curious characteriftic PARTICULARS ¢f the celebrated 
Reformer LUTHER. 


ANY particulars relative to 
M this extraordinary man are 
to be met with in his * Colloquia 
Menfalia,” or Table-talk, collected 
and publifhed by Dr. Aurifaber in 
1569, and which he calls, “« Frag- 
ments that fell from Luther’s Ta- 
ble.” Some extracts from them 
are fubjoined. 

Luther was fummoned to the 
diet at Worms, and had a fafe-con- 


du& fent to him from the emperor . 


for that urpofe. ‘ Now, fays 
Luther, ees I came to Erfurt I 
received intelligence that I was caft 
and condemned at Worms, and 
Vol. VIII, .E 


that my condemnation was publith- 
ed and fpread abroad in the neigh- 
boring cities ; fo that even the 
herald that was fent to bring me 
with him, afked me whether I in- 
tended to go or not. Although 
I was rather attonifhed at his 
news, [told him, that (God will- 
ing) I would go to Worms, 
though there were as many devils 
as tiles in that city.” 

«“ Luther in his journey to 
Worms,” according to Dr. Burk- 
hardt, compofed the words and 
the tune of one of his fineft 
hymns,* which begins, “ God is 

our 





ea Ss. 


yme years ago,” fays the prefent learned minifter of the Lutheran chapel ia 


Savoy, “ Dr. Burney came to my chapel to hear the abovementioned hymn fung 
by my congregation, in the tune of which he thought there was fomething grand and 


heroic. It is owing to Luther’s hymns,” 
tions have an abundance of hymns and fuitable tunes, from which Handel hinviel: 


adds Dr. Burkhardt, “ that our congrega- 


| 


confeiied he had taken fome paflages for his facred and fublime eompoficions.”’--- 


” Life and Character of Luther,” by D1 
Menfalia,” folio, 


Burkhardt, prefixed to Luther's Collguia 
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our refuge in diflrefs.”+ On his 
appearance at Wormst he was 
prefled very hard to retract his 
opinions. I cannot,” replied 
he, * confent to be tried by any 
other rule than the word of God. 
For popes and councils have erred, 
and are not infallible. Unlefs I 
am bound and forced in my own 
mind, by arguments which convey 


of Luther. 


So helpme God. Amen.” 

Luther was of a very warm 
temper. Melanctnon complains 
that in fome difputes wiih him he 
had often flapped his face. Luther, 
however, fays of himfelf, « My 
rhind is indeed very hard, but my 
core is foft and delicate; for in- 
deed I with ill to on one.” 

ss A man,” fays he, “lives for- 


conviction, to retract, itis not fafe ty years before he knows himfelf 

for me todoit. HereI am. I tobea fool, and at thetime in 

cannot. I dare not. I will not. which he begins to fee his folly his 
life 





+ “ Mufic,” fays Luther, “ is one of the moft beautiful and moft glorious gifts of 
Ged, to which Satan isa bitter enemy. By mufic, many tribulations and evil 
thonghts are driven away. It is ene of the beft arts; the notes give life to the text. 
It expelleth melancholy, as we fee in king Saul. Mufie is the bet folace for a fad and 
forrowful mind. By means of mufic the heart is comforted, and fetthes agaia to peace. 
tt is faid by Virgil, 


Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere verfus : 
Sing thou the notes, and1 will fing the words. 


* Mulic is one half of difcipline, and a fchool-miftrefs that makes men more gentle 
and meck, more modeft and more intelligent. Mutic is a gift of God, and nearly al 
lied to theology. 1 would not for a great deal be deftitute of the fmali fill in mufi¢ 
which have. Iam glad,” adds he, * that God has bereaved the country clowns of 
fuch a great gift and comfort, as that they neither hear nor regard mutic.” 


~~) LA fr, 
Colloq. tha fal. 


t While Luther attended the diet at Worms, he was treated with much refpect 
and civility by the emperor, the princes, and the nobles. As he was one day goig 
to take bis place in this illuftrious ailembly, George Fronfberg, a German oilicer of 
fome ¢oufequence, put his hand upon his dhoulder, and told him, “ My good brother, 
you are now taking fo bold a ftep as myfelf and many other commanders of armies in 
war have fearecly ever taken. [f, however, your opinions are founded in truth, and 
you are fure of the goodnefs of your caufe, procecd, in the name of the Lord, and 

save confidence, he will never forfake you.” 

“ Luther,” fays Dr. Jortin, “ fhewed a fufficient prefence of mind, and a noble 
intrepidity, at this affembly, in the opinion of every one befide himfelf ; for he after- 
ward lamented that he had not been ftill bolder in the caufe ef God.’ 

Seckendorf fays, “ This admirable man (as is the cafe with. every man of merit) 
did not however fatisfy himfelf. And foon after the diet was over, though the ftare 
of his private affairs was defperate, him{clf an exile, and balfa prifoner, and in a 
very infirm ftate of health, yetin a letter to Spalatinus he thus complains of 
himfelf : 

“ J am very fearful and am much troubled in confeience, that yielding to the ad- 
vice of you and of my frrends, | remitted any portion of my {pirit at Worms, and 
dig not exhibit myfelf there as another Elias againft the Idols. If1am again called 
before them, | fhall behave in a very different manner.” 
Saxony told Spalatinus, how wonderfully well fa 
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Yet Frederic the elector of 
ther Martin fpoke German and Lat- 
: ' . . . ae —< hones wm . 1 ee 

in before the ceperor and the aflembly, He was, J affure 5 ou, fufliciently, or rath- 
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fife is nearly finifhed: fo that 
many men dic before they begin 
to live.’” 

Luther thus inftructs the preach. 
ers of his time: ; 

“ Corfed,” fays he, “ are all 
reachers that aim at fublimity, 
difficulty, and elegance, and neg- 
lefting the care of the fouls of the 
poor, feck their own praife and 
honor, and to pleafe one or two 
perfons of confequence. Whena 
man comes into the pulpit for the 
fir time, he is much perplexed 
atthe number of heads that are 
before him. When I ftand in the 
pulpit I fee no heads, but imagine 
thofe that are before me to be all 
blocks. When I preach, I fink 
myfelf deeply down; I regard 
neither doétors nor matters, of 
which there are in the church 
above forty. ButI have an eye 
to the multitude of young people, 


. children and fervants, of which 


there are more than two thouland. 
I preach to them, and direst my 
difcourfe to thofe who have need 
of it. . A preacher fhould be a 
logician and a rhetorician ; that 
is, he muft be able to teach and to 
admonifh. When he preaches up- 
on any article, he muft firft dif- 
tinguifh it ; then define, defcribe, 
and thew what it is; thirdly, he 
mult produce fentences from the 
{tripture to prove and to ftrength- 
en it; fourthly, he muft explain it 
by examples; fifthly, he mult a- 
dorn it with fimilitudes : and laft- 
ly, he muft admonifh and roufe 
the indolent, corre& the difobedi- 
ent, and reprove the authors of 
falfe dotrine, Young divines,” 
adds Luther, «ought to ftudy 
the Hebrew language, that they 
may be able to compare together 
Greek and Hebrew words, and 


difcern the property, the nature, 
and the force of them.” 


Luther, not long before he died, 
fent a prefent of a beautiful glafs 
to his friend Juftus Jonas, on 
which was infcribed, in German, 


One giafs prefents a glafs to another glafs. 
Guefs what it is ; 


adding, 


Dat vitrum vitro Jonx vitrum ipfe Lu- 
therus, 
Se fimilem ut fragili nofeat uterque vitro. 


‘¢ Patience,” fays Lather, “ is 
neceflary in moft things. 1 mutt 
have patience with the pope; I 
muft have patience with: heretics 
and feducers ; I muft have pati- 
ence with babbling courtiers; I 
mult have patience with, my fer- 
vants ; I muft have patience with 
my wife Kate. In fhort, the oc- 
cafions for patience are fo great, 
that my whole life is nothiag but 

atience.”” 

“ When I firft came to Rome,” 
{ays Luther, “ they fhewed me the 
head of St. Peter carved in the 
church that bears his name. On 
the next day I faw the following 
lines written under it : 


Ecclefiam pro mare rego. Mihi cllmata 
mundi 
Saunt mare. 
homo. 


Scriptura retia. Pifcis 

Luther died February 15, 1544, 
at Eifleben. Not long before that 
event took place he was afked by 
one of his friends, whether he died 
in the firm convifion of the truth 
of the doctrine which he had 
preached. He anfwered, “ Yes,” 
in a very loud tone of voice, and 
expired immediately. 

As Luther felt his ftreneth de- 
chning he made his will ; the con- 
clufion of which is very remarka- 
ble, as it fhews how highly he (till 
thought cf himfelf and of his min- 
ifiry. ty 
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«¢ [have my reafons for omitting 
the ufual formalitics in this my lait 
will, and I hope I {hall have more 
credit given to me than toa no- 
tary. For lam well known in the 
world, fince God, the Father of all 
mercy, has intrufted me, an un- 
worthy finner, with the gofpel of 
his fon, and enabled me to preach 
it with truth, fidelity, and perfever- 
ance, even to this day; fo that 
many perfons have been converted 
by my miniftry, and think mea 
dotor of truth, notwithftanding the 
excommunication of the pope, the 
ban of the emperor, and the wrath 
of many kings, princes, and 
priefts ; nay, in fpite of the wrath 
of all the devils. Why fhould I 
then notbe credited in a matter 
fo infignificant as my will, particu- 
larly fince my hand-writing is 
well known, and fufficient, if it 
ean be faid, this is written by Dr. 
Martin Luther, the notary of God, 
and the witnefs of his gofpel.” 

Luther’s body was carried to 
Wuriemberg, and buried in the 
electoral church of that city. A 
brazen plate, with an infcription, 
covers his grave, which is oppofite 
to that of his friend Melan&nan. 

When the emperor Charles the 
fifth was at Wurtemberyg, in 1547, 
fome of his officers defiting him 
to order the bones of Luther to 
be dug up and burnt, he nobly 
told them, * I have now nothing 
farther to do with Luther. He 
has henceforth another judge, 
whofe jurifdicion, it is not lawful 
for me to ufurp. Know thatI 
make not war with the dead, but 
with the living who fill continue 
to attack me.” 

“ The ardent fpirit of Luther,” 
fays one of his biographers, “ fhone 
out in his eyes, which were fo 


fparkling, that no one could bear 
to look at them.” 


Luther, though of a firm and 
firong conflitution, was fabjeé to 
the difeafe of men of genius and of 
talents—Melancholy, which affect. 
ed him fo violently, that he occat- 
ionally imagined he faw the devil, 
and that he held converfations with 
him. While Luther lay concealed 
in the flrong fortrefs of Wart- 
burgh, he thought he faw the ene- 
my of mankind approaching to 
converfe with him. ‘The intrepid 
reformer threw his ink ftand at the 
phantom, and, according to Dr. 
Burkhardt, the fpot which the ink 
made on the wali of the room re- 
mains flill vifible. 

Seckendorf thus defcribes Lue 
ther : 

‘¢ He had an uncommon genins, 
alively, imagination,a good {hare 
of learning, a pious and devout 
difpofition, a tinéture of melan- 
choly and enthufiafm, and a great 
warmth and impetuofity, which 
impelled him to infolt and ridicule 
his adverfaries. He was fond of 
mufic, and both a compofer and 
performer, which he faid was e- 
qually good for foul and body ; 
that it expelled melancholy, and 
put the devil to flight, who mor- 
tally hated mufic. He entertain. 
ed amean epinion of the capacity 
and difpofition of thofe who had 
no tafle for this excellentart. He 
alfo facrificed to the Graces, and 
compofed fome poems, boih in 
Latin and German.” 

**] am accufed,” fays Luther, 
“ of rudenefs and immodefty, par- 
ticularly by my adverfaries, who 
have not a grain of candor and 
good manners. If, as they fay, | 
am faucy and impudent, I am, 
however, fimple, open, and _fin- 
cere, and have none of their guile, 
diflimulation, and treachery.” 

Luther, who was a man of an 
ardent umagination, in one cf his 
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letters fays, “ When I behold by 
the light of the moon, ina clear 
night, the beautiful azure vault of 
heaven, befprinkled with the fhin- 
ing orbs, this feeds my imagina- 
tion, and I am fatisfied. Me- 
lan@non wifhes to know ‘where 
are the columns that fupport this 
fplendid arch.” 


37 


Again he fays, © Itis no pleat 
ure tome that certain perfons are 
ftyled after me, Lutherans. i 
have done all in my power to a- 
void their being called io. Tons. 
ly with that they would diligently 
perufe the bible, and fee what that 
tells them.” 
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ESSAY own «2 PINCUSHION. 


Women's love is like the Syrian flower, 


That buds, and fpreads, and withers in an hour. 


© PP RULY man at his belt ef- 


; tate is buc vanity.”” Whe- 
ther he be exalted amid the pomp 
and {plendor of a court, or whether 
he be buried in the obfcurity of a 
cottage or a cell, he is alike the 
fubject of mifery—he is alike the 
fubje&t of misfortunes. Man is a 
perpetual flave ; the firft of his ex- 
iltence is confinement. He is next 
under the power of an ufurping 
nurfe ; then fubjeét to the rigorous, 
and the breechen rod of a defpotic 
teacher. Again, fubmits to the 
bondage of feven revolving years, 
in order to acquire fome degree of 
knowledge in an art or profeffion. 
Anon involuntarily becomes a 
member of fociety , a fubject of that 
government under which he lives. 
Then falls a victim to, then is en- 
flaved by the attrating charms of 
fome bewitching female. And laft 
of all, bends under the iron hand 
of age, falls beneath the univerfal 
monarch,-and becomes a prey to 
confuming time. ‘Chus are: his 
days, from the cradle to the grave, 
one perpetual fcene of flavery and 
oppreflion. Man never thinks him- 
felf more free than when he is the 
mol enflaved. ‘To fit under the 


ruling {miles of a female defpot, te 
be fubjec&t to her wanton caprice, 
and to be teafed and tormented at 
her pleafure, both wounds and heals 
his tender bofom, aud is attended 
with fenfations at the fame time 
painful and pleafing ; and, like the 
lamb, “he licks the hand juf 
rear’d to fhed his blood.” 

Surely man is a pincufhion.—Sce 
him at firft wrought with greater 
curiofity, and much more fecrecy, 
than the miraculous formation of 
the tender filken thread. He is at 
firft as uncultivated and as ulelels 
as the rough produdion of the 
worm, or the ray filk. He goes 
through the bet of more artifls 
than this: the nurfe, the tende: 
mother, the tutor, the mafter, and 
is finally compleated by the finith- 
ing ftroke of the hand of a miftrefs. 
Thus he proceeds through every 
tage of reformation, ’till at lafl he 
receives the finifhing polifh from 
the able hand of a connoiflieur. 
Man like the filk, with all his ad- 
mirable qualities and accomplifh- 
ments, with all his beauty and per- 
fection, is ftill ill adapted for the 
purpofe for which he was defign- 
ed. He mutt, like other pincuth- 


ions, 
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48 Effay on a Pincufbion. 


ions, (whether in the form of an 
heart, an oval, or an oblong 
fquare,) be formed by the ingenui- 
ty, and fafhioned by the judgment 
of fome fkillful female. How 
great an analogy is between man 
and a pincufhion! The one fed 
vith grain, the other fed with the 
hofks of it. As the branis prefled 
into the pincufhion by the flender 
fingers of the defigning female : 
fo are new principles, new ideas, 
and new affections, diffufed into the 
mind, and inculcated in the breafj, 
by the powerful and irrefiiible 
charms of the ufurping maid. 


There isa fomething in a female mind, 
Which in a man’s we cannot hope to find, 
That by a fecret, but a powerful art 
Wiads up the {pring of life, aad does 


impart, 
Frefh vital heat to the tranfported 
heart. 

Thus formed to her mind, and 
moulded to her fatisfaction, he is 
fit for ufe. Now in order to be 
more conveniently ufed, a pincufh- 
ion mult be “tied to the apron 
ftring.” So is man, as it were tack- 


ed to the apron ftring, or in more 
exprefs terms, fubject to the tor. 
menting difpofition, to the dread 
caprice, and to the wanton plea. 
fure, of fome deluding female. 


Tho’ the feems of him fond, does his fafe. 

' * ty provide, 

And when the walks out, takes him clofe 
by her fide ; 

Yet fhe oft treats him ill, which he takes 
in good part, 

Nor e’er murmers or fighs tho’ he’s ftab’d 
to the heart. 


Thus he is teafed, thus his tender 
heart is pierced, whether it be by 
the tharp point of a pin, or whichis 
ftill more acute, that of a ne edle, 

cil by a_too lorig fucceffion of in- 
cilians, the covering, #. ¢. his pa, 
tience, is worn thread bare, and is 
no longer able to contain thofe 
geacrous fentiments, and that ten 
der affeGion, which are marks of 
fincerity. ‘Thus he ts reduced to 
h's priftine ftate, and is condemned 
to the confuming flames of fome 
“Tye patlion, or at leaft {wept 2- 


way with the bofom of forgetful. 
eB 
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CURIOUS EXTRACTS 


FROM EMINENT AUTHORS, RELATIVE TO LAWS AND LAWYERS. 


i 
46 HEN “Demolthenes was 

engaged in the defence 
of a certain citizen of Athens, who 
was brought totrial upon a charge 
of a capital nature, neither the im- 
portance of the caufe, nor the elo- 
quence of the pleader, could fix the 
attention of the judges, who were 
fitting on the trial. The orator, 
obferving this levity, on a fudden 
fiopped fhort in the mid& of his 
harangue ; and, addreffing himfelf 
to the Court— Liften to me,” 
he cried, ‘ ye venerable judges, for 


a few moments, and I will tell you 
a merry tale. 

“A certain young man, having 
occafion to take a journcy from this 
city of our’s to Megara, hired an 
afs for the job ; but being extreme: 
ly incommoded on the way by 
a feorching fun, which fmote 
him with intolerable _ heat 
at noon, he . difmounted from 
his beaft, and made free to take 
poft under the fhade of his carcafe. 
On this, the afs? owner, who accom- 
panied him, remonflrated with 

great 
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eat vehemence, contending that 
his afs was let for the journey fim. 
ply and precifely, and that the fer- 
vice now required of him was ex- 
traconditional and illegal. The 
traveller with equal vehemence 
maintained, that he was warranted 
in the ufe he made of him ; and 
that, having hired the afs and fub- 
ftance, he was entitled to the benefit 
of his fhadow into the bargain. 
The queftion was open to contro- 
verfy, and the partics went to trial 
upon the cafe.” 

«“ Here Demofthenes ceafed ; 
and, taking up his brief, prepared 
toleave the court. ‘Lhe judges {ee- 
ing this, called out to him to return 
and go on with his pleading. 

“For fhame, ye men of Athens!” 
cried the indignant orator ; “ ye 
canlend your ears to the ltory of 
anafs, but will not beftow your at- 
tention on a trial that involved the 
lifeor death of a fellow citizen !” 


Cumberland: 


39 


A rine and flender net the {pider weaves, 

Which little and light animals receives ; 

And if the catch a common bee or fly, 

They with a piteous groan and murmur 
Gic;3 

But if a wafp or hornet fhe entrap, 

‘They tear her cords, like Samppfon, and 
efeare: 

So, like a fly,th* poor offender dies ; 

But, like the waip, the rich efcapes and 
flics. Sir Fobn Denkam. 





Laws are generally found to be 
nets of fuch a textures, as the little 
creep through, the great break 
through, and the middle-fized are 
alone entangted in. Shenftone. 





I nave known fome attornies of 
reputable families, and whofe orig- 
inal difpofitions feemed to have 
been open and humane: yet, can [ 
fcarce recolle& one, in whom the 
gentleman, the chriftian, and’ even 
the man, was not fwallowed up in 
thelawyer. They are rot only the 
greateft tyrants, but the greateft 
pedants of all markind. 

Shen Pore: 
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DESCRIPTION of rzs TERRESTRIAL CHRYSIPUS, 


GOLDEN £007, ox» GUINEA. 


[Extract of a letter, by 


Bye! gar fince died inGer- 
LJ many, of old age, one Pe/rus 
Caulterusya man well known in the 
learned world; and famous for no- 
thing fo much as for an extracrdi- 
naty collection, which he had made 
of the Chryfipi, an animal of veze- 
table, of which, I doubt not, but 
there are fii] fome to be found in 
Lngland : however, if that fhoutd 
be difficult, it may be eafy to fend 
fome over to you, as they are at 
Prefent very plaatiful in thefe parts. 


way of latroduction.] 


J can anfwer for the truth of the 
fact contained in the paper I fend 
you, as there is not one of them, 
but what J have feen repeated a- 
bove twenty times,andI with others 
may be encouraged to trv the ex- 
periments over again, and fatisfy 
themfelves of the truth by their 
owneyes. The aceounts ef the 
Chryfipi; as well as the collection 
itfelf, were found in the cabinet of 
the above-mentioned Petrus alter 
his death ; for he could never be 
prevailed 
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revailed on to communicate of 
eit sites while alive. J am Sir, &&c.” 
We fhall content ourlelves, with 
giving the following extraés from 
the account of the learned philofo- 
pher above alluded to : 

The fize of the body of a Chry/- 
pus varies according to it’s different 
t{pecics. 

I know two fpecies only* differ- 
ing in extent almoit one-half ; 
which, for ditindion fake, L call 
the whole Ciryfious. The latter of 
thefe is by no means {0 valuable as 
the former. 

I have not, after the minutelt 
obfervation, been able to fettle, 
with any degree of certainty, 
whether this be really an animal or 
a vegetable, or whether it be ftrict- 
ly neither, or rather both. For 
asI have by the help of my mi- 
crofcope, difcovered fome of its 
parts to refemble thofe of a lion ; 
I have, at other times, taken notice 
vd fomething not unlike the fower- 

fe-luce. On their extremity (if.they 
are not very old,) may be feen cer- 
tain betters, forming the names of 
feveral of our kings ; “whence I have 
becn almoflt inclined to conclude, 
that thefe are the flowers mention- 
ed by Virgil,and which appear to 
have been fo extremely fcarce in 
his time.—What has principally 
diinaded me from an opinion of 
its being an animal is, that 1 could 
never obferve any fymptoms of 
voluatary motion :~—but, indeed, 
the fame may be faid cf an oytter, 
which [ think is not vet fetrled by 
the learned to be adjolutely a vegeta- 
bie. ; 

But though ithath not, or feems 
not, to have any progreflive mo- 
tion of tts own 3 yet it is very ealy 
to communicate a motion to it. 






Indeed fome perfons have mag 
them fly all over the town wid 
great velocity. 

What is faid of the Polypus, by 
a learned writer of the lait age, js 
likewife applic: able to the C/ ory ip, 

és They make ufe of their pro. 
greflive “dato, when communi. 
cated to them, to place themfelve 


conveniently, fo as to-catch their I 
prey. —They are voracious ani the’ 
mals ; they lay their fnares for con 
numbers of fmall infeats ;~as foon rea 
as any of them touches oneofi— be 
them it js caught.” fed 

But thea it differs from the Po}. U; 
pus in the confequence : for, im the 
ftead of making the infec? its prey, ou 
it becomes itfelf a préy to it ; and m 
inftead of conveying an infec twice m 
as large as its own mouth into it, ot 
in imitation of the Po/ypu;, the poor hi 
Chryfipas i is itfelf conveyed into the th 


loculus, or pouch of an infec, a thou. | fc 
fand times as large as itielf. Not € 
withfianding which, this wretched 0 
animal (for | fo I think we may be | 
allowed to call it) is fo eager after | 
its prey, that if the in fee ( which 

{feldom happens) makes any refil- 

ance, it dammous other CAry/fpi to 

its aid, which in the end hardly § | 
ever fau of  fubduing it, and get | 
ting into its pouch. | 

A Curys SIP US, by fhe Jfingie conta 
of my own fingers | has fo bf ‘hy attach 
ed oy. to my y hand, that by the joint, 
and indefatizalte labor of * teveral of 
my friends, it could by no means be fe- 
vered, or made to quit its held. 

I have fome of them, that have 
greatly multiplied under my eyes, and 
of which I might almott fay, that 
they have produced young ones | 
from all the exterior parts of their 
body. I have learned, by a com §& 
tinual attention to the two fpecits 9 
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of them, that all the individuals 
of thefe {pecies produce youngones. 

[have for fixty years had under 
my eye thoufands of them; and 
though I have obsERVED THEM 
COWSTANTLY, AND WITH ATTEN- 
tion, fo as to watch them night 
and day, I never obferved any like 
the common animal-copulation. 

I tried at firft two of them ; but 
thefe I found would not produce a 
compleat Chryfipus ; at leaft I had 
reafon to think, the operation would 
be fo flow, that I muft have wait- 
ed fome years for its completion. 
Upon this I tried a hundred of 
them together ; by whofe marvel- 
ous union (whether it be that they 
mix total, like thofe heavenly fpirits 
mentioned by AZilton, or by any 
other procefs not yet revealed to 
human wit) they were found, at 
the year’s end, to produce three, 
four, and fometimes five complete 
Chryfpi. I have, indeed, often 
made them in that fpace produce 
ten or twenty ¢ but this has been by 
fome held a dangerous experiment, 
not only to the parent Chry/ipi 
themfelves, which have by thefe 
means been utterly loft and deftroy- 
ed, but even to the philofopher who 
hath attempted it: for as fome 
curious perfons have, by hermetric 
experiments, endangered the lofs 
of their teeth, fo we, by 2 too in- 
tenfe *ppplication to this Chry/ipean 
pPrilpply, have” been fometimes 
found to endanger our ears. 

A Chryfpus of the larger kind, 
may be divided into one-and-twen- 
ty fubitances (whether animal or 
vegetable we determine not) every 
fubitance being at leaft as large. as 
the original Chryfipus.—Thefe may 
again be fubdivided, each of them 
into twenty-four ; and whatis very 
remarkable, every one of thefe 
parts is heavier, and rather larger 
than the firft Clry/ipus. The only 

Fol. V1, F 


41 
difference in this change is that of 
the color ; for the firft fort are ye/- 
low, the fecond white, and the third 
refemble the complexion and fub. 
ftance of many human faces, 

Thefe fubdivided parts are by 
fome obferved to lofe, in a great 
degree, their adherefcent quality : 
notwithRanding which, Gaulterus 
writes, that from the minuteit ob- 
fervations upon his own experience, 
they all adhered with equal tena- 
city to his own fingers. 

As to the age of the Chryp/ipus 
(fays our philofopher) it differs ex- 
tremely ; fome being of equal du- 
ration with the life of man; and 
fome of fearce a moment’s exilt- 
ence. The belt method of pieferv- 
ing them is, I believe, in bags or 
chefts in loofe numbers ; for they 
feldom live long wher they are alont, 
fome think, and very properly, they 
never can putenough of them to- 
gether, if they are put into the 
pocket fingly of in pairs, they will 
laft but avery little while—and in 
fome pockets not even a day. 

_ The Céry/ipus is to be looked for 
in old houfes, behind wainicots ; 
and in fcrutores ; in fearching for 
them, particular regard is to be 
had of the perfons who inhabit, or 
have inhabited in the fame houfes, 
by obferving which rule, you may 
often prevent throwing,away your 
labour. They love to be rather 
with old than young perfons, and 
deteft finery fo much, that they are 
feldom to be found in the pockets 
of the gay and fafhionable.—They 
appear to have an averfion to the 
pockets of court drefles, and are 
very rare indeed in gilded palaces. 
—they are fometimes very diffi- 
cult to be met with, even though 
you know where they are, by rea- 
fon of pieces of wood, ircn, Sc. which 
muft be removed before you can 


et at them. 
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The virtues of the Chryfpus 
would occupy a whole volume.— 
A fingle one ftuck on the finger, 
will make a man talk for a full 
hour ; nay, will make him fay, 
whatever the perfon who fticks it on 
defires: and again, if you detire 
filence, it will as effectually ftop 
the molt loquacious tongue. Some- 
times indeed one, or two, or even 
twenty, are not fufficient ; but if 
you apply the proper number, they 
feldom, or never, fail of fuccefs. It 
will likewife make men blind or 
deaf, as you think proper ; and all 
this, without doing the leaft injury 
to the feveral organs, 

Secondly—It has a moft miracu- 
Jous quality of turning black into 


white, or white into black.—Ip. 
deed it has the power of the prif- 
matic glafs, and ean from any ob. 
ject reflect what color it pleafes. 

Thirdly—It is the ftrongelt love. 
powder in the world, and hath fach 
efficacy on the female fex, that it 
hath often produced love in the 
fineft women to the moft worthleis 
and ugly, old and decrepit among 
mortal men. 

To give the Rrongeft idea, in one 
inftance, of the falubrious quality 
of the Chryfipus,—it is a medicine 
which the phyficians are fo fond of 
taking themfelves, that few of them 
care to vifit a patient, without 
{wallowing a dofe of it. 
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IN A VISION, 





HE clofe of the old and com- 
mencement of the new-year, 
is a feflion, in which moft people 
unbend their minds from a fe- 
vere attention to their fever- 
al employments and_profeffions, 
and indulge themfelves in focial en- 
joyment and feftivity. And this 
gratification when conduéted with 
proper decorum and regularity, 
is neither irrational nor unmanly. 
It muft, however be allowed high- 
ly reatonable to preferve our cheer- 
fulnefs under proper reftraints, by 
mingling with it ferious reflections 
on the uncertainty of earthly en- 
joyments, and the frailty of hu- 
man nature. To thofe who are 
difpofed to purfue fuch reflections 
the following vifion will, perhaps, 
not be difagreeable. 
Methought I was traverfing an 


opulent city. On all fides mirth 
and gaiety feemed to reign. I foon 
caught the general joy, and wan- 
dered with pleafure and delight 
from one circle to another ; and 
being defirous to know the caufe 
of all this apparent {fatisfaction, 
was informed by one whom I 
afked, that it was the commence: 
ment of a new year, which it was 
cuftomary to ufher in with fuch de. 
monitrations of joy. 

Having for fome time wandered 
in this pleafing crowd, 1 at length 
arrived ata private walk, where 
every one I met carried in his ap- 
pearance fomething which com: 
manded refpe&. I had not gone 
far before I was accofted by a ven- 
erable perfonage. ‘* My fon,” fays 
he, “ your cheerful countenance 
difcovers the gladnefs of your hearty 
and 
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and I am at no lofs to guefs the 
caufe.” I replied, venerable father 
you are not deceived ; and my dif- 

ition muft be unfriendly indeed, 
could I obferve fo much cheerful- 
nefs among my fellow creatures 
without partaking of their happi- 
nefs.? He replied “ Your reafon- 
ing is jut; nor would I attempt 
to deprive you of your prefent fat- 
jsfation. My name is Experience, 
and this walk Contemplation. If 
you will refign yourfelf to my guid- 
ance, I will teach you properly to 
weigh terreftial happinefs.” I 
readily accepted his offer, allured 
by the known abilities of my guide, 
and was conducted by him to the 
fpot [had juft left ; but there I 
a the {cene very much chang- 
ed. 

I now perceived fcattered among 
the cheerful and the gay, many 
melancholy and dejected perfons, 
on whofe faces meagre want, 
keen remorfe, and lively forrow, 
were ftrongly painted. I was 
ftruck with thefe {pectacles of grief, 
and turning to my guide, faid,® Sir 
I had much rather continued 
in my error, if it be one, than be 
convinced of a truth which I am 
afraid will yield me very little fatis- 
faction.” The fage fmiling, faid 
“Tt is the common folly of your 
age to chufe the pleafant, though it 
be the wrong way ; but is the part 
of experience to inform you, that 
truth is worth the purchafe, tho’ 
it feems unpleafant. *¢ Know then,” 
continues he, the prefent {cene is 
not defigned to hurt but to benefit 
you; attend and be wile. 

“ Behold, fcattered up and down 
among the bufy multitudes, many 
of the very people who before ap- 
peared fo gay and pleafant ; the 
year which they ufhered in with 
all the demonftration of joy, is not 
yet concluded ; notwithftanding, 
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behold yonder man, who at the 
commencement of the year was 
opulent and wealthy, now pale and 
thoughtful, and carrying all the 
appearance of the deepeft diftrefs. 
That wealth which before created 
his cheerfulnefs now occafions his 
pain. His fortune was then great, 
and he unwary; he ventured his 
all upon a die that deceived him ; 
this made him the miferable wretch 
he now appears, 

‘¢On the ether fide obferve a fe- 
male mourner, feeking fome unfre- 
quented folitude, where fhe may 
breathe out her complaints. The 
beginning of the year made her a 
happy bride; the middle of it 
makes her a diconfolate widow. 
But,’”’ continues my inftructor, “I 
fhould rend your heart with pity, 
was I to point out all that variety 
of diftrefs which death produces 
in the world; the unavailing cries 
of helplefs orphans, the melting 
griefs of tender widows, the groans 
of parents, and the fighs of friends ; 
and yetthough thefe are great and 
heavy, and fufficient to excite ev- 
ery tender fentiment in nature, 
thefe are not all the inlets to un- 
happinefs, an inftance of which you 
fee in yonder frantic madman. He 
was lately raifed to the utmoft 
height of joy, by a fudden and un- 
expected affluence of fortune ; the 
weak powers of reafon could not 
fupport the ftrong impreflion it 
made upon him, and he is now an 
object of pity and horror to all that 
fee him. Behold, on the other 
hand, that man walking penfive 
and alone—on every feature the 
ftrong lineaments of horror and 
defpair are painted.” “ Alas!’ 
cry’d I, “ that very man I faw 
a while ago, one of the moft joyous 
creatures in the whole company.” 
«“ Ah,” replies my monitor, “to 
that height of mirth and gaiety he 
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owes his prefent mifery. He then 
lived in riot and profufion, has now 
coufumed his fortune, and it is this 
moment agitated with the molt dif- 
trefling doubts, whether he fhould 
employ his piltol to extort his 
neighbor’s property, or to finith his 
own miferable life.”? “Alas !” I 
cried, I canhear no more. If thefe 
be the profpects you entertain me 
with, let me look only on the joyous 
throng, and conceal thofe miferable 
objects from my view.” * Miltak- 
en youth,” replics my guide, are 
you not yet made fenfible of your 
error? learn from this picture of 
human life, to confider it as a che- 
guered ftate. Let not the ideas you 
form of future profperity and fuc- 
cefs at your entrance on life, be too 
fanguine or elevated. Learn to 
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enjoy the prefent, without any ang. 
ious difquietude about the future; 
and take care that you do not brin 
yourielf into the number of the 
wretched by your own folly and 
imprudence. And when adverfity 
lays her iron hand upon you, learn 
to bear it with a calm compofure 
and ferenity cf mind. Enjoy the 
pleatures of focial life, and friendly 
intercourfe with the deferving and 
experienced, _ Let us compaiflion. 
ate and pity the diftrefled and af- 
fiicted ; and endeavor to extratt all 
the advantages you can both from 
the joyous and grievous occurrence. 
es of life.’ Having thus {poken, 
the form vanifhed, the profped 
was no more, and I found myfelf 
encircled in the thades of night. 
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CHARACTER of Mz. JAMES BEATTIE, 


drawn up by the elegant and inftructive pen of his learned 
Father. 


Aficr giving fome particulars of bis Life, he adds the following Charaéter : 


F his character and opin- 

ions I fkall fubjoin fome 
farther particulars, which could 
not be conveniently introduced in 
the preceding narrative. I fet 
them down as they occur, without 
attempting arrangement. 

Piety and meeknefs were ftrik- 
ing features in his character, habit- 
ual to him in infancy, and through 
life. I find among his papers 
ferms of devotion, compofed for 
his own ufe, of which I may per- 
haps give a {pecimen. The Chrift- 
ian religion, and its evidences, he 
had ftudied with indefatigable ap. 
plication; and the confequence 
was fuch, as may be always expect. 
edin like cafes, where the inquirer 
has candor and fenfe : no perfon 


could love his religion more than 
he did, or believe in it with fuller 
affurance of faith. But in his be- 
havior there was no aulterity or 
fingularity. Even when he came 
to be a man, he had, when in 
health, and in the company of his 
intimate friends, all the playfulnefs 
of aboy. The effe% of religion 
upon his mind was, to make him 
cheerful, confiderate, benevolent, 
intrepid, humble, and happy. Of 
the contracted principles and un- 
amiable prejudices of fectaries he 
had no conception. He loved all 
the human race; he bore a parti- 
cular love to all Chiftians ; and he 
wifhed all parties to exercife Chrift- 
ian charity toward each other. 
The church of Eng}and he held ia 
high 
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high ‘veneration, and was alfo at- 
tached to the church of Scotland, 
in which he had been educated ; he 
knew that, in refpeét of doctrine, 
the principles of both are the fame ; 
and, as to the different forms of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline and worthip, 
he did not think he had any right 
to affect fingularity, or to moleft 
the peace of either church by 
clamoring about matters of no ef- 
fential importance. He wifhed to 
be, and to be confidered as, a 
Chriftian ; a title, which he thought 
infinitely more honorable than any 
other. The words Lutheran and 
Calvinift he well underftood, but 
fetno value on them ; though he 
was ever ready to own his obliga- 
tions to thofe learned men, who 
had been inftrumental in bring- 
ing about the reformation from 
popery. . 

Of modern divines his greateft 
favorite was Dr. Clarke. He 
ftudied all that author’s works with 
his nfual accuracy, and with much 
delight. Even the controverfy 
with Dodwell he ftudied; for he 
thought it ftri@ly connected with 
what Baxter and others had taught 
concerning the incorporeal nature 
of the foul ; a doérine, of which 
he was a zealous defender ; which 
he had examined as far, I believe, 
as human ingenuity can examine 
it; and on which he has lefta 

reat deal in writing, though noth- 
ing finifhed. J need not add, for 
after what has been faid it will be 
naturally fuppofed, that he was a 
warm admirer of Dr. Campbell’s 
excellent writings, and very judi- 
cious  Tranflation of the Gof- 
pels.” 

I fpeke of his playfulnefs. In 
converfation with his particular 
friends, he would difplay an amaz- 
ing exubérance of pleafantry and 
humor. His knowledge of nature, 
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and extenfive learning, fupplied 

him with innumerable images ; 

and his lively fancy, aided by 
fimplicity of diction and a ready 

eloquence, enabled him to combine 

them into the mott divertine forms 

that could be imagined. He had, 
what perhaps all people of obferva- 
tiou have, a flight tendency to fa- 
tire; but it was of the gentle, 
kind ; he had too much candor 

and good-nature to be either a gen- 
eral fatirift or a fevere one. ‘That 

taunting, gibbing raillery, which 
fome people, who miftake ill-nature 
for wit, are fo fond of, he defpifed 
and hated : he often, as his daty 
required, fpoke in order to improve 
and amend others ; but never ut- 
tered a word with a view to give 
pain. Characters, however, there 
were, of which he was at no pains 
to conceal what he thought. If per- 
fons, notorioufly profligate ; or who 
in public office feemed to him to 
have betrayed their trult ; or who, 
rendered impudent by immorality 
and ignorance, ventured to retail 
the wretched impieties of infideli- 
ty ;— if fuch perfons happened to 
be fpoken of in his hearing, it was 
eafy to perceive, that his abftaining 
from general fatire was owing to 
the want, not of talents, but of in- 
clination. . 

~ I mentioned that acutenefs of in- 
telleé&t, which enabled him to enter 
with facility into the abftrufeft doc- 
trines of the abftrac&t philofophy. 
He poffeffed a talent ftill more ufe- 
ful, in which men of acute minds 
are fometimes deficient ; and that 
was good fenfe. He coyld ivftant- 
ly, and almoft intuitively, difeern 
what in human conduét was right 
or wrong, prudent or imprudent ; 
not only in matters of morality 
and fcience, but in the general in- 
tercourfe of the world. Of his 

fuperiority in this taleat, I 7. 
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fo fenfible, that, during the laf 


order and debafe the mind. J 


four or five years of his life, I fel- didnottell him this, or any thing 


dom refolved on any thing that 
had difficulty in it, without con- 
fulting him ; and I never went 
wrong by following his advice. 
The delicacy (I may even call 
it the purity) of his mind was 
greater than I[ have known in any 
other man, at leaft, in any other 
young man ; and in one fo young, 
(4e died at.22)was truly admirable, 
and worthy of imitation. He was 
aware of the danger of admitting 
indelicate or improper thoughts in- 
to his mind ; for he knew that aflo- 
ciations of ideas, difapproved botl 
by reaion as incongruous, and by 
confcience as immoral, might in 
a moment be formed, in con- 
fequence of inattention, even when 
there was no fettled propenfi- 
ty to evil. To give an example 
or two of this delicacy, that my 
meaning may be underftood (one 
cannot be very explicit on this 
fubjeét) fuch a book as that matt 
contemptible one called ‘ Scotch 
Prefoyterian Eloquence difplayed,’” he 


would not have looked into on 


any account whatever ; becaufe he 
had heard, that paffages of fcrip- 
ture are introduced in it, for the 
purpofe of raifing laughter. Silly 
tales and jokes of the fame nature 
he would fometimes hear in com- 
pany, (they are too often heard 
from thofe of whom better things 
might be expected) but he always 
fhewed difpleafure at hearing, and 
never repeated them. And notwith- 
ftanding his love of the talent called 
dumor, he would never read ** The 
Tale of the Tub; becaufe he had 
heard me fay, that there are in it 
grofs indecencies; and that, by 
forming ludicrous affociations of 
the meaneft ideas with the moft 
awful truths of religion, it could 
hardly fail, in fome degree, to dif- 


elfe, in a dictatorial manner ; nor 
did I ever forbid him to read that 
book. But his attention was con. 
tinually awake, to learn, although 
from the flighteft hint, or mot 
trivial circum{tance, what might 
be ufeful in purifying his mind, 
regulating his conduét, or improv- 
ing his underftanding. 

Thus formed, thus enlightened, 
and thus inured to confideration, 
a mind poffefied of fenfibility can 
never be deficient in talte or criti- 
cal fagacity. In this refpect he 
was highly accomplifhed; of 
which, however, it is no proof te 
fay, that at the age of eighteen he 
was a better judge of campofition 
than I had been at thirty. It may 
be thought, that I would not neg- 
le& to explain to him the princi. 
ples of good writing, as far as I 
knew them; and this part of my 
duty I did not negle& : but my 
diligence in it bore no proportion 
to this proficiency ; which I im 
pute to his natural reCtitude of un- 
derftanding, aided by conftantly 
seading the beft authors, and ab- 
ftaining, as he fcrupuloutly did, 
from fuch as fall belaw, or not rife 
above, mediocrity. They, who 
may be pleafed to fay, that at this 
rate he mult have kept at a diftance 
from what I have attempted in 
writing, are at liberty to think fo, 
To me, and to every thing con- 
nected with me, he was partial, as I 
have acknowledged already ; and 
they who underitand human na- 
ture will not think the worfe of 
him, either asa man, or as a crit- 
ic, for having had this infirmity. 
A diflike of ambitious ornaments, 
and what I might almoft call, aa 
abhorrence of oftentation, appear- 
ed in him very early in life ; and 
were heightened and confirmed by 

Rudying 
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fudying thofe ancient writers, 
particularly Homer, Xenophon, 
Herodotus, Czxfar, and others, 
who are diftinguifhed by a fevere 
and majeltic fimplicity of ftyle. 

When he began to learn the 
French language, of which, under 
an experienced teacher, he acquir- 
ed very exattly the elements and 
pronunciation, I; remembering 
with what delight I had in my 
youth read Telemague, recommend- 
ed that work to his perufal, and 
told him he would be highly en- 
tertained with it. Inthis, howev- 
er, was miltaken: After going 
through one half; he begged I 
would not infift on his reading 
the other, at leaft, at prefent. “ f 
acknowledge,” faid he, “ the au- 
thor’s merit as a politician and 
moralift, and I belive he writes 
the French tongue in its utmoft 
purity; but I have been ftudying 
Homer’s Odyffey, the fimplicity of 
which delights me ; and with this 
impreflion on my mind, I cannot 
juft now relifh the flowery defcrip- 
tions of Fenelon.”” He mention- 
ed other objections, which I need 
not repeat. I faid, he might lay 
Telemaque afide, till he found him- 
felf difpofed to refume it, and in 
the mean time return to his Hom- 
er; for whofe fimplicity and 
grandeur I was much pleafed to 
find thathe had atrue talte. He 
was about fifteen when this little 
conference pafled. It may give 
modilh readers a mean opinion 
of his judgment: on thofe who 
have converfed, as he had, with 
amcient authors, it may perhaps 
ave a contrary effect. 

Time was not allowed him for 
going deep into the literature of 
France : his favorite authors of 
that nation were Moliere and Boi- 
leau. Of Roufleau he knew little ; 
aud fuch was his opinion of Vol- 


taire’s principles and charaéter, 
that he had no curiofity to inquire 
after his books. Of the French 
tongue he feemed to think, that 
its want of harmony, and being 
almoft entirely made up of idio- 
matic phrafes, rendered it unfit 
for the higher poetry, and for ele- 
vated compofition in general ; but 
he did not think himfelf fafficient- 
ly tkilled in it to pretend to judge 
of its merits. Italian, which he 
would probably have found more 
to his mind, he meant to ftuey; 
but did not live to doit. 

He was a matter of Greek and 
Latin; and in getting thofe lan- 
gauges was much aided by his {kill 
in the grammatical art : without 
which it is indeed impoffible (tho? 
projectors have thought otherwile} 
to learn them with accuracy ; ands 
if they are not accurately learned, 
the acquifition is not of great val- 
ue. I find, by his papers, that he 
had exercifed himfelf a litthe in 
Greek compofition, which I be- 
lieve isnot often done in Scotland. 
Latin he fpoke correctly and read- 
ily. Inthat language, he andI 
fometimes converied when we were 
by ourfelves ; and he foon became 
my fuperior in this, asin every 
other talent. Mott of thethings I 
have publifhed of late years were 
fubmitted in manufcript to his re- 
vifal, and received from him val- 
uable emendations. What he 
propofed in this way I never faw 
reafon to reject. 

By fome people, more prompt 
to {peak and prone to ceniure, than 
acute to obferve, his character was 
miftaken. They imputed his 
modefty to timoroufnefs; and 
thought, or faid at lealt, that E 
kept him fecluded from fociety, o- 
bliged him to apply too muck: to 
books, and gave him no oppor- 
tunities of knowing the .. 
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In juftice both to him and to my- 
felf, I mult enter into fome partic- 
ulars on this fubje&. 

When at home, indeed, he was 
hot frequently feen in the ftreet ; 
Jaudable regard to health, pe te a 
palsonnte love of rural fcenery, 
leading him to daily excurfions in 
the fields : it is aifo true; that 
of tea-tables he was no reguiar 
frequenter ; and that at card-tables 
and in ball-rooms (things of no 
imali importance in a country 
town) he never appeared at all. 
By the intelligent reader, after 
what Ke has heard of him, it will 
not be fuppofed, that this was the 
effect of any reftraint on my part : 
on the contrary, it would have 
been unreafonable and cruel re- 
Rraint, if in thefe things I had not 
readily complied, as I conftantly 
did, with his inclination. 

But I doubt, whether any other 
young man in North-Britain, of 
his years and ftation, had better 
opportunities than he, of feeing 
what is called the world; anda 
more accurate, or more fagacious, 
obferver of I have not known. 
He never was in a fovereign coun- 
try: but in England and Scotland, 
his acquaintance was nearly as ex- 
tenfive as mine ; and to many per- 
fons, in both countries, of great 
diftinGion in rank and lite ature, 
he had the honor to be known, 
and to be indebted for particular 
civilities. To give a lilt of names 
may be thought to favour of vanity 
tude ; yet it 
is not improbable that gratitude 
may one day induce me to yive 
fuch a lift.—Of the principles on 
which I conducted his education, 
and of his own opinion of thofe 
principles, I leave the candid read- 
er to judge from the preceding 
narrative. 

In iafancy, his health was very 


delicate, and he was fomewhag 
timorous ; not more fo, however, 
than well natured children, whe 
fear to offend, commonly are. But 
his picty and good fenfe, the man. 
ly exercifes in which he delighted, 
and his being fo early accuflomed 
to the ufe of arms, got the better 
of that timidity ; fo that, before 
he grew up to sieahneils he was 
as fearlefs as a man ought to be, 
I know not any one on whofe forti. 
tude L could have confided more, 
on any perilous emergency. Sev. 
eral times I have feen him in dan. 
ger 3 once patticularly in Yar. 
mouth roads, when every perfon 
on board our veilei, every perfon 
at Ieaft who on the opper deck, 
imagined it was on the point of 
fou undering# I took him by the 
hand, made him fwallow a glafs 
ot wine ; and, on looking at him, 
faw his countenance perfectly un- 
difmayed, and I believe more com. 
pofed than any other in the fhip. 
He was then in his fixteenth year. 
It was aifo fuppofed by fome, 
that as he was often feen walking 
alone, or with me, and feldom or 
never with more than one compan- 
ion, that he muii be of an unfocial 
difpofition. The reverfe was his 
charagier + he was focia!, cheer- 
ful, and affeCtionate, and by thole 
friends who thoroughly knew him, 
beloved even to enthufiafm. In 
his choice of friends, indeed, he 
wasnothatly. For, in difcerning 
characters, he was, as already ob- 
ferved, fiogularly perfpicacious ; 
and the flightelt ap ppear ance of im- 
morality, vanity, pedantry, coarfe 
manners, or blameable levity, 
difyufted him ; thouch he fhewed 
his difguft by his filence only, or 
withdrawing from the company. 
He hada paffion for viliting 
places that had been remarkable 
as the abodes of eminent men, or 
that 
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that retained any memorials of 
them ; and as in this I refembled 
him, we often walked together on 
what he called claflic ground. 
Weftminfler-abbey, in the neigh- 
borhood of which we livéd fever- 
al months, was a favorite haunt 
of his, and fuggefted many images 
and meditations. He had wander- 
ed inthe bowers of Twickenham, 
and amid the majeltic fcenes of 
Blenheim and Windfor. At Ox- 
ford, where we pafled fome time, 
he met with many interelting ob- 
He 
kiffed (literally he did fo) the 
graveltone which covers the duft 
of Shakfpeare at Stratford ; and 
fat inthe chimney corner, and in 
the fame chair, in which tradition 
tells that the immortal bard was 
wont to fit. He once or twice vis 
ited the village, the houfe, and even 
the chamber (near Coltfworth in 
Lincoluthire) in which fir Ifaae 
Newton is faid to have been born. 
The laft time he and I were in 
Cambridge, I gratified him with 
a fight of thofe apartments in 
Pembroke-hall, which were once 
honored with the refidence of my 
memorable and long lamented 
friend Mr. Gray ; of whom he 
was a warm admirer, thinking him 
the greateft poetical genius that 
Britain had produced fince Milton. 
He compofed an ode, infcribed 
“To the Genius of Gray,” of 
whieh I find among his papers a 
few flanzes ; but the far greater 
part is irrecoverably loft. This 
ode, I think, he wrote, or planned, 
while we were pafling fome time, 
m 1787, at Windfor; where, 
from the terrace, he had a view of 
Stoke church, in which Gray is 
buried, and toward which I found 
him directing his eyes. 

When his curiolity was raifed 
with refpe& to any work of art, he 
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always wifhed to make himfelf maf- 
ter, at leaft, of the theory of it. In 
his early days he was {killed in vari- 
ous forts of legerdemain ; but left 
it off entirely, as trifling in itfelf, 
and oltentatious in the perform- 
ance. One evening of his thir- 
teenth year, he and I arrived in 
Newark on Trent, juft as an exhi- 
bition of fire-works was beginning. 
in the market-place. It was in- 
deed a magnificent fpectacle and 
the fir of the kind he had ever 
feen. He immediately refolved to 
Rtady fireworks: and finding in 
London a fyftematic book on the 
fubject, applied to it fo fuccefsful- 
ly, that for feveral years after, he 
would now and then exhibit in that 
way, for the amuiement of his 
friends. 
Among his Latin memorandums, 
there is a refolution, never to en- 
gage in games of chance ! Cards 
he detefted ; as deftructive of time, 
at leat, if not of*money ; which in 
him } thought the more remarka- 
ble, as he had, when’a boy, learned 
(1 know not how) to play at what 
is called guadrille, and fome other 
games. In thofe days, he often 
urged me to play at cagds, faying 
he was fure it would amufe me. 
I told him, I had feveral times at- 
tempted quadrille ; but that, of 
the directions given me, iome f 
could never underftand, and fome 
I could never remember. He beg- 
ged leave to write a few directions ; 
and I gave him leave, being curi- 
ous to know how a lad of eleven 
years of age would acquit himfelf 
in refpect of ftyle, and the ar- 
rangement ofhis matter. He bro’t 
me two treatifes (fill extant )ethe 
one of quudrille, the other of back- 
gammon, written with a propriety, 
perfpicuity, and correctnefs, that 
very agreeably furprifed me. I 
could not help telling him, as was 
tric, 
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true, that I underftood them much 
better than any oral information I 
had ever received on thofe topics. 

There is another iafhionabie re- 
creation to which he could not re- 
concile his mind, the reading of ro- 
mancess The time employed in 
Don 
Quixote, however, Robinfon Cru- 
foe, and Cecilia, he read with 
pleafure, and began, but could 
not get through, Gil Blafs. Hear- 
ing that an acquaintance of his had 
almoft bad his brain turned with 
the Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom, he had the curiofity to afk 
for that book, but quickly laid it 
afide, and would never afterward 
refume it. To amufe fome hours 
of langor, in the commencement 
of his laft illnefs, I advifed him 
to look into Fielding : and he read 
Tom Jones, and,! think, Amelia. 
He gave that author no little 
praife for his hamor,. for the very 
fkilful management of his fable, 
the variety and contraft of his 


chara¢ters, and, with a few excep. 
tions, for the beautiful fimplicity 
of his ftyle: buat ftill—the time 
{pent in reading it was loft ; and 
there was more danger from the 
indelicacy of particular paflages, 
than hope of its doing good by the 
fatire, the moral fentiments, or 
the diltributive jullice difpenied in 
winding up the cataitrophe. 

Dr. L. concludes this fketch of 
his fon’s character wm thefe affect. 
ing words. 

* | have lof the pleafanteft, 
and for the lait four or five years 
of his fhort life, one of the molt in- 
ftructive companions, that ever 
man was delighted with. But— 
The Lord gave ; the Lord hath 
taken away ; blefled be the name 
et the Lord—f adore the Author 
of all good, who gave him grace 
to lead fuch a life, and die fucha 
death, as makes it impoflible for a 
Chriitian to doubt of his having 
entered upon the inheritance of a 
happy immortality.” 
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DOMESTIC PEACE and HAPPINESS. 


(From Mr. Buckle’s Effays.) 


KNOW a very worthy and 
jenfible old lady, who has often 
remarked, that in difputes between 
married people, let what will be the 
contelt, the victory belongs to the 
party whieh firft quits the field. 
Were we to confider, that the 
quarrel moft frequently arifes from 
tome trifle, about which both are e- 
quaily inditferent; and that it is on- 
ly pertinacity of opinion, and biind 
felf-willed nature which expects too 
much and gives too little, that pro- 
tracts the difpute: Surely, we 
Qiould bluth from every fhame, and 


ceafe to wound each other’s feel 
ings, Upon points as unimportant, 
as a difpute between two of our 
own infants about a top, or fome 
other toy, found by one of them, 
and claimed by the other. 

[tis a favorite maxim among 
the ladies, that where married cou- 
ples dijagree, the man has every 
advantage ; as he can, if his home 
be rendered difagreeeble, leave it, 
and by company and amuiements, 
make up for the lois he experiences 
at his own fire-fide. 

This I folemaly deny ; nay, am 

certain 
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Domeftic Peace and Happinefs. 


certain that the reverfe is the truth. 
The hufband may, indeed, keep 
himfelf from home, and fhare in 
what will foon ceafe to prove a- 
mufements, uniefs his mind be cal- 
lous to every domettic fenfation ; 
and thus he may for a while wan- 
der from the tavern to the brothel : 
but whenever he quits home,in fearch 
of bappineft, he may be affured, that 
he will be as often difappointed. 
‘Let thofe who really poffefs the 
ineftimable bleffing of domettic 
peace, value it as a jewel above all 
price. 

Let not the drunkard, the liber 
tine, or the gambler, ever laugh 
them (particular the hufband) out 
of their real blifs, to introduce them 
to want, difeafc, and milery. 

Two often have the envenomed 
fhafts of ridicule, conveyed pet- 
haps, in the epithet, of Milksop, 
Jerry Sneak, Coward, and fuch ex- 
preflions as thefe, drawn away the 
truly happy man from a fmiling, 
and, if I may ufe the expreflions, 
paradifaical fire-fide, never more to 
return, *till the dart, tipt with the 
deadly poifon of guilt, has been in- 
fixed in his bofom ; and which per- 
haps, every effort of his amiable 
partner could never afterwards ex- 
trad. And you, * ye fair married 
dames,” ever liften to this one 
piece of advice, fo well enforced by 
the Dramatic Poet—* Let your 
every nerve be ftrained to make 
home comfortable and engaging to 
your hufbands. Remember, he 
comes to you to unbend from the 
weightier cares of life, which fur- 
tow his brow, with a profped 
of providing for you and his 
children. ‘There are little pe- 
culiarities, perhaps, in which he 
places fome of his pleafures ; anti- 
cipate that indulgence ; nay, make 
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ita point of the firk confequence, 
that he never is thwarted in fuch 
innocent recreations. ‘There may 
be, perhaps, difhes to which he is 
partial ; let them be .often drefféd 
with your every attention, and a- 
bove all, drefs your countenance 
in fmiles, and let no trivial and ac- 
cidental caufe of difquiet make 
that face lour with difcontent, 
which he expects, nay, has a right 
to expect, to behold adorned with 
cheerfulnefs on his return, Re- 
member the flrongeft tie you can 
ever have upon vour hufband, muft 
rife from unaffe&ed and artlefs 
gaiety, which he is certain takes its 
rife from your fincere affetion for 
him. It is not enough to gain 
your conqueft unlefs you make ufe 
of thefe meafures to fecure it. A 
fmall part alone is done when you 
have obtained a hufband. ‘The 
tafk remains to keep pofleflion ; 
nor is it difficult, if you prove your 
regard by conjugal fidelity, and a 
delicate and tender attachment. 
Let not love of admiration, or in- 
herent vanity, or wayward wifhés 
of any kind, ever lead you to dif- 
play a difpofition, which may crofs 
your hufband’s views, or four his 
temper. Remember alfo, this re- 
mark is mutual, that the only way 
to be happy yourfelves, is to make 
each other happy : that, linked in 
an indiffotuble chain, you will here- 
after give an account at that tribu- 
nal where fubterfuge and hypocrify 
will not avail, whether you have 
reciprocally promoted the fatisfac- 
tion, eafe, comfort, and happinefs 
of each other; or, by the reverfe, 
have become your own tormenta 
and what is worfe, have by ex#m- 
ple, entailed mifery on your pof 
terity. 
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52 Florio: or, the Abufe of Riches. 
FLORIO ; or, the ABUSE of RICHES. 


Divitiarum non pofefio, fed contemptus as landabilis ufus beatum facit. 


ERE the duration of hu- 

man life extended to the 
term of a thoufand years, inftead 
of being limited, generally fpeak- 
ing, to that of threefcore and ten, 
men could not be lefs attentive 
to the duties, nor lefs apprehen- 
five than they are of the end, of 
this {tate of probation. Life feems 
not to afford what can be called 
enjoyment, but is fpent in a con- 
tinual exertion of every faculty to 
prepare and heap up matter for 
fomething future. On the folly of 
this I cannot better fpeak than in 
the language of Cowley : 
Why dof thou heap up wealth which 

thon muft quit, 

Or, what is worfe, be left by it ? 

Why doft thou load thyfelf, when thou’rt 
to fly, ' : 

Oh ~an ordain’d to die! 

In another place, he fays, * If 
you fhould fee a man who had to 
cro{s from Dover to Calais, run a- 
bout bufy and folicitous, and trou- 
ble himfelf many weeks before in 
making provifions for his voyage, 
would you commend him for a 
cautious and difcreet perfon, or 
laugh at him for a timorous and 
impertinent coxcomb ? A man who 
is exceflive in his pains and dili- 
gence, and who confumes the 
greatelt part of his time in farnith- 
ing the remainder with all con- 
veniences and even fuperfluities, is 
to angels and wife men no lefs_ ri- 
diculous ; he does as little confi- 
der the fhortnefs of his paflage that 
he might proportion his cares ac- 
C@rdingly. Itis, alas.! fo narrow 
a flreight betwixt the womb and 
the grave, that it might be called 


the Pas de Vie, as well as that the 
Pas de Calais.” 


Hor, 


Fcorio fet out in the world with 
an ample fortune derivee from his 
father, who, though a man of let. 
ters was alfo a man of wealth, 
which is indeed no very commos 
accident. From his father’s ftudy 
and experience Frorio had gained 
many excellent leffons for his moral 
conduct, among which none had 
been more ftrongly inculeated than 
that of prudence, as in his father’s 
opinion none feemed more necef- 
fary ‘confidering his early acceflion 
to the goods of fortune. Frorio 
had likewife been taught, that true 
happinefs confifts not in prefent 
enjoyment, but in the purfuit of it. 
Excellent, however, as this maxim 
is in itfelf, there is perhaps no other 
fo open to mifconftruction. 

Frorto was left in poffeffion ofa 
very large eltate, about forty miles 
from London.- It will be fufficient 
if, inftead of particularifing, I ob- 
ferve, that had he not himfelf refid- 
edon it, it might have been let 
tor near a thoufand a year. ‘There 
was nothing wanting to have made 
it a feat of happinefs to beings of 
a different mode of thinking. But 
FLorio, now unencumbered by the 
control of a preaching parent, dif- 
covered that he was never formed 
to pafs' a ferene or contemplative 
(which he termed an infipid) life. 


He foon faw with an eye of dif- 


pleafure, that a poor cottage fitu- 
ated at the bottom of his lawn, 
and which had been for forty years 
the refidence of -an aged, but hap- 
py pair, occupied a fpot which he 
conceived might be to. more advant- 
age converted to the purpofe of 2 
kennel. Unmoved by the entreat- 
ies of the poor hufbandman and his 
rib, 
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rib, and earneft indeed were their 
pleas, grounded ona natural at- 
tachment to a fpot which had been 
fo many years the feat of’ rural 
labor, rural fimplicity, and conjug- 
al bappinefs, the axe was laid to 
the flender props of the hut, and 
the blow that levelled the whole 
with the earth flruck the hearts of 
Rufticus and Ruricola. They 
witnefled the fcene ;_ their tears— 
curfe on the caufe !—would have 
foftened any breaft not rendered 
callous by demon avarice. ‘This 
isa picture pen can never truly 
paint. Driven from a place ren- 
dered by time fo dear to them, they 
furvived not many months the hard 
and unmerited expulfion. Florio, 
however, felt nothiug when he was 
told of their melancholy fate. 
Had he loft a hound of his park, or 
had one of his flud died a natural 
death, he had lamented it as an ir- 
reparable lofs, and perhaps been 
inconfolable for a month. — 

Not to enlarge upon minutiz, 
for which I have neither time nor 
inclination, Florio went on from 
day to day, from month to month, 
planning and anxioufly {pperintend- 
ing the execution of plans for en- 
larging of his eftate, and the confe- 
quent increafe of his wealth. He 
could fcarcely eat a meal with con- 
tent or cheerfulnefs, or allow him- 
felf an hour’s relaxation from the 
toil of the day ; at night, when na- 
ture pointed every thing to repofe, 
Florio was the prey of anxiety and 
folicitude about the event of fome 
ofhis fehemes. “If,” he would 
fay, “fuch an alteration, after all 
my expenfe, my labour and pains, 
add not to my riches, there will be 
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a fummer’s employment entirely 
thrown away.” In thirty years 
Florio had not enjoyed a month’s 
real fatisfaion or content of mind; 
and in thirty years he had done 
good to no individual around him 5 
he had been a thoufand times foli- 
cited to accord comtort to the af- 
flicted and unfortunate, and a thou- 
fand times in vain; he dafhed the 
cup of bleflings from his lips, 
‘The prayers to heaven of the reliev- 
ed poor, the greateft the moft fub- 
lime pleafure the human heart can 
feel—thefe weighed nothing in Flo- 
rio’s mind in the fcale oppofed to 
that of enlarging a barn, erecting 
a deceptio vifus, or procuring the 
completeft (tud or pack in the coun- 
ty ; which laft, mndegd, he kept 
more for fhow than for ufe. The 
maledictions of thofe whom he had 
injured by his encroachments and 
oppreflions were at lealt heard ; 
and that Providence, whofe good 
gifts he had fo long perverted, 
poured its vengeance on his head. 
It was in the act of commanding a 
cottage to be converted into a ken- 
nel for his hounds, that he was 
feized with an apoplexy, and fell 
lifelefs to the earth : and thus was 
an end put to the life of a wretch, 
who had not grace to fit down with 
a grateful heart to God for what 
was amply fufficient for all the pur- 
pofes of man. 


Infere nusc Melibac pyros, pone ordine vites. 
VIRGIL, 
Go, Meliboeeus, now, / 
Go graft thy orchards and thy vine- 
yards plant ; 
Behold the fruit ! 


Saf, 
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SRE FOLLeWING 


re re ee 


GOR Y¥ 


tiade its appearance in a Philadelphia newfpaper ; and is faid to come frog 
the pen of the celebrated Doffor Franxzin. 


N a dream I thought myfelf in 
afolitary temple. J fawa kind 
of phantom coming towards mz, 
but as he drew near, his form ex- 
panded and became more than hu- 
man; his robe hung majeflically 
down to his feet; fix wings whiter 
than fhow, whofe extremities were 
edged with gold, covered « part of 
his body: then I faw him quit his 
material fubftance, which he had 
put on not to terrify me ;_ his 
body of all thecolors in the rainbow. 
He took me by the hair, and I was 
fenfible I was travelling in the 
ztherial plains without any dread, 
with the rapidity of an arrow fent 
from a bow drawn by a fupple and 
nervous arm. 
A thoufand glowing orbs rolled 
beneath me : but I could only cat 
a rapid glance on al! thofe globes 
diftinguifhed by the ftriking colors 
with which they were diverfified. 

I now fuddenly perceived fo 
beautiful, fo flourithing, fo fertile 
acountry, that I conceived a ftron 
defire to alight upon it. My withes 
were inftantly gratified ; I felt my- 
felf gently landed on its furface, 
where Iwas furrounded by a balmy 
atmoiphere. I found myfelf re- 
pofed at the dawn, on the foft ver- 
dant grafs. I ftretched out my 
arms, in token of gratitude, to my 
celeftial guide, who pointed to a 
refplendent fun, towards which 
fwiftly rifing, he difappeared in the 
luminous body. 

I rofe,and imagined myfelf to 
be tranfported into the garden of 
Eden. Every thing iafpired my 


foul with foft tranquility. The 
molt profound peace covered this 
new globe; nature was ravifhin 

and jncorruptible here, and a de. 
licious frefhnefs expanded my fenfe 
to extacy ; a {weet odour accom. 
panied the air I breathed ; my 
heart, which beat with an vovfual 
power, was immerged in a fea of 
rapture ; while pleafure, like a pore 
and immortal lighi, penetrated the 
inmoft receffes of my foul.” 

The inhabitants of this happy 
country came to mect me; and af 
ter faluting me they took me by the 
hand. countenances 
infpired confidence and refpeé 3 
innocence and happinefs were de 
pited in their looks; they often 
lifted their eyes towards Heaven, 
and as often nttered a name which 
I afterwards knew to be that of the 
Eternal, while their cheeks were 
moiflened with the tears of grati- 
tude, 

I experienced great emotion 
while I converfed with thefe fub- 
lime beings. They poured out 
their hearts with the moft fincere 
tendernefs ; and the voice of reafon, 
moft majeftic, and no lefs melting 
was, at the fame time, conveyed to 
my enraptured ear. 

I foon perceived this abode was 
totally different from that which I 
had left. A divine impulfe made 
me fly into their arms ;—I bowed 
my knegs to them ; but being raif- 
ed up in the moft endearing man- 
ner, I was prefled to the bofoms 
that enclofed fuch excellent hearts, 
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eeleftial amity, of that amity which 
anited their fouls, and formed the 
reateft portion of their felicity. 

The angel of darknels, with all 
his artifice, was never able to dif- 
cover their entrance into this 
world !—-Notwithftanding his over- 
watchful malice, he never found 
ovt the means to fpread his poifon 
over this happy globe. Anger, en- 
vy, and pride, were there un- 
known ; the happinefs of one ap- 
peared the happinefs of all! an 
extatic tranfport inceflantly elevat- 
ing their fouls at the fight of the 
magnificent and bountiful hand 
that colieéted over their heads the 
moft aftonifhing prodigts of the 
creation. 

The lovely motning, with her 
hamid faffron wings, diftilled the 
pearly dew from the fhrubs and 
flowers, and the rays of the rifling 
fun multiplied the molt enchanting 
colors, when I perceived a wood 
embellifhed by the opening dawn. 

The youth of both fexes there 
feat forth hymns of adoration to- 
wards heaven, and were filled at 
the fame time with the grandeur 
and majefty of God, which rolled 
almott vifibly over their heads ; for 
in this world of innocence, he 
vouchfafed to manifeit himfelf by 
means unknown to our weak un- 
cerftandings. 

All things announced his auguft 
prefence, the ferenity of the air, the 
dies of the flowers, the brilliancy 
of the infe&s, a kind of univerfal 
fenfibility fpread over all beings, 
and which vivified bodies that feem- 
ed the leaft fufceptible of it, every 
thing bore the appearance of fenti- 
ment; and the birds flopped in 
the midf& of their flight, as if at- 
tentive to the affecting modulations 
of their voices. 

But no pencil can exprefs the 
ravifhing countenance of the young 
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beauties whofe bofoms breathed 
love. Who can defcribe that love 
of which we have not any idea, that 
love for which we have no name, 
that love, the lot of pure intelligent 
beings, divine love, which they ons 
ly can conceive and feel ? The 
tongue of man, incapable, muft be 
filent {—The remembrance of his 
enchanting place fufpends at this 
moment all the faculties of my foul. 
The fun was rifing—the pencil 
falls from my hand.—Oh, Thoms 
fon, never did your mufe view fuch 
a fun {—What a world, and what 
magnificent order! [ trod, with res 
gret, on the flowery plants,enduedy 
like that which we call fenfitivey 
with a quick and lively feeling ; 
they bent under my foot, only te 
rife with more brilliancy: the fruit 
gently dropped, on the firft touchy 
from the complying branch, ard 
had fearcely gratified the palate 
when the delicious fenfation of its 
juices were felt glowing in every 
vein : the eye, more piercing, 
fparkling with uncommon luitre ; 
the ear was more lively ; the heart, 
which expanded itfelf all over na- 
ture, feemed to poflefs and enjoy 
its fertile extent: the univerfal en- 
joyment did not difturb any indi- 
vidual ; for union multiplied their 
delights, and they efteemed them- 
felves lefs happy in their own frui- 
tion than in the happinefs of others. 
This fun did not refemble the 
comparative palenefs and weaknefs 
which illuminates our gloomy, ter- 
reftrial prifon: yet the eye could 
-bear to gaze on it, and, in a man- 
ner, pluoge itfelf ina kind of ecila-, 
cy inits mild and pure light: it 
enlivened at once the fight and the 
underftanding, and even penetrated 
the foul. ‘The bodies of thofe for- 
tunate perfons became, as it were, 
tranfparent ; while each read in 
his brother’s heart tlie —— 
oO 
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of affability and tendernefs with 
which himfelf was affected. | 

There darted from the leaves of 
all the fhrubs that the planet en- 
lightened, a luminous matter which 
refembled, at a diftance, all the 
colours of the rainbow; its orb, 
which was never, eclipfed, was 
crowned with fparkling rays that 
the daring prifm of Newton could 
not divide.—When this planet fet, 
fix brilliant moons floated in the 
atmofphere ; their . progreflion, in 
different orbits, each night formed 
anew exhibition. The multitude 
of ftars, which feemed to us as if 
{cattered by chance, were here feen 
in their true point of view, and the 
order of the univerfe appeared in 
all its pomp and fplendor. 

In this happy country, when a 
man gave way to fleep, his body, 
which had none of the properties of 
the terreftrial elements, gave no 
oppofition to the foul, but contem- 
plated in a vifion, bordering on re- 
ality, the lucid region, the throne 
of the Eternal, to which it was foon 
to be elevated. Men awaked from 
a light {lumber without perturba- 
tion or uneafinefs ; enjoying futu- 
rity by a forcible fentiment of im- 
mortality, being intoxicated with 
the image of an approaching felici- 
ty, exceeding that which they al- 
ready enjoyed. 

Grief, the fatal refult of the im. 
perfect fenfibility of our rude 
frames, was unknown to thele in- 
nocent men ; 2 light fenfatian warns 
ed them of the objects that could 
hurt them ; and nature removed 
them from the danger, as a tender 
mother would gently draw her child 
by the hand froma pital. 

I breathed more freely in this 
habitation of joy and concord ; my 
exillence became molt valuable to 
me: but in proportion as the charms 


which furrounded me were lively, 


the greater was my fortow whey 
my ideas returned to the globe] 
had quitted. All the calamities of 
the human race united as in ope 
point to overwhelm my heart, and 
I exclaimed piteoufly—* Alas! the 
world I inhabited formerly refemb. 
led yours ; but peace, innocence, 
chafte pleafures foon vanithed.— 
Why was I not born among you? 
What a contraft! The earth thar 
was my forrowful abode is incef- 
antly filled with tears and fighs; 
there the imaller number opprefs 
the greater ; the demon of prop. 
erty infects what he touches, and 
he covets. Gold is there a god, 
and they factifice on his altar, love, 
humanity, and the molt valuable 
virtues. 

“ Shudder, you that hear me! 
The greateft enemy man has is 
man; his chiefs are his tyrants; 
they make all things bend under 
the yoke of their pride, or their 
caprice ; the chains of oppreilion 
are in a manner extended from 
pole to pole, a moniter who af 
fumes the mafque of glory, makes 
lawful whatever is moit horrible, 
violence and murder. Since the 
fatal invention of an inflammable 
powder, no mortal can fay, to- 
morrow I fhall repofe in peace ;=— 
to-morrow the arm of defpotiim 
will not crufh my head ;—«to-mor- 
row dreadful forrow will not grind 
my bones |—to-morrow the wail- 
ings of an ufelefs defpair, proceed: 
ing from a diftrefled heart, will not 
efcape my lips, and tryanny, bury 
me alive asin a ftone coffin! 

“ Oh, my brethren! weep weep 
over us! We are not only furround- 
ed with chains and executioners, 
but are moreover dependent on the 
feafons, the elements,and the meat- 
eft infe&s. All nature rebels 2 
gainit us ; and even if we fubdue 
ver fhe makes us pay dearly for the 

benefits 
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benefits. our labour forces from 
her. ‘The bread we eat is earned 
by our tears and the fweat of our 
brow ; then greedy men come and 

lundeér us, to {quander it on their 
idle favorites. . : 

«“ Weep, weep with me my 
brethren! Hatred purfies us ; re- 
venge fharpens, its poniard in the 
dark ; calumny brands us, and e- 
ven deprives us of the power of 
making our defence ; the object of 
friend{hip betrays our confidence, 
and forces us to curie this confola- 
tory fentiment. We mutft live in 
the midit of all the ftrokes of wick- 
ednefs, error, pride and folly.” 

Whil& my heart gave a free 
courfé to ry complaints, I fawa 
band of thining feraphs defcending 
trom Heaven ; on which fhouts of 
joy were immediately fent forth 
from the whole race of thefe fortu- 
nate beings. As I gazed with af- 
tonifhment, I was accolted by an 
old man, who faid, “ Farewell my 
friend! the moment of our death 
draws near; or rather that of a 
new life. The minifters of the God , 
of clemency are come to take us 
from this earth ; we are going to 
dwell in a world of {till greater 
perfection.”—« Why father,” faid 
I,“ are you then ftrangers to the 
aganies of death, the anguifh, the 
pain, the dread, which accompany 
us in our lait moments ?”? 

“Yes, my child,” he replied, 


« thefe angels of the Higheft come 
at ftated periods, and carry us all 
away, cpening tous the road to a 
new world, of which we have an 
idea by the undoubted conviction 
of the unlimited bounty and mag- 
nificence of the creator.” 
. Acheerful glow was immediate- 
ly fpread over their countenances ; 
their brows already feemed crown- 
ed with immortal fplendor; they 
fprang lightly from the earth in my 
fight ; I preffed the facred hand of 
each for the laf time, while with 
afmile they held out the other to 
the feraph, who had fpread his 
wings to carry them to heaven. 
They afcended at once like a flock 
of beautiful {wans,that taking flight 
raife themfelves with majeflic ra- 
pidity over the tops of our highett 
palaces. I gazed with fadnefs. 
I perceived I was not yet fitted 
to dwellin it, and withed to return 
to this unfortunate world of expia- 
tion : thus the animal efcaped from 
his keeper returns following the 
track of his chain, with a mild af- 
wiect, and enters his prifon. Awak- 


‘ing, the illufion was difpelled, 


which itis beyond the power ot 
my weak tongue, or open to def- 
ctibe in its full fplendor: but this 
illufion I fhall forever cherifh ; and 
fupported by the foundation of 
hope,I wiil preferve it until death in 
the inmoit receiles of my foul. 


Oh 7. DDE 
ANECDOTE or Me. SAMUEL CLARKE, pb. p. 


fen great man was fo avar- 
icious of his time, that he 
conflantly took with him wherever 
he went fome book or other in his 
pocket. This he ufed to pull out 
1Q company and read, and fcratch 
the remarkable paflages of it with 
his nail. a 

Dr. Clarke in his idle hours, if 


nothing intereftine occurred in con- 


Vol. FIT. t 


verfation, was very eafily amufeJ, 
and was occafionally a prattica! 
joker. His great and fervid mind, 
weared with laborious and painful 
thinking, required more relaxation, 
and did not require either the de 
licacy or the violence of amuiement 
that thofe minds exact whofe grea! 
bufinefs is pleafure. 
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For the MassacuvusetTrs MaGAazine. 
The Showing is Submitted for infertion by 
Marra, 


ELFEGIAC STANZAS 
on the Death of 


Mrs. GRACE APTHORP. 


ITHIN a garden lately did I view 
Two lovely rofe-buds, faire? of their 
hind : 
United, from one parent flock they 
rew, 
And feem’d the Graces and the Loves com- 
bin’d. v 
With eager hafte I chofe the faire: 
. flower, 
And laid it on my breaft with tender care ; 
Celeftial fweetuels prov’d its balmy 
power, 


While it expanded and it flourifh’d there. 


But ah, too foon its lovelinefs decay’d! 
The blafts of winter triumph’d o’er its 
bloom ; 
Chill’d by their rigor all its beauties 
fade, 
And prematurely fink into the tomb! 
Then thus I moraliz’d upon its fate : 
So fade life's faireft hopes and deareft joys ! 
Though youth encourage, love the 
heart clate, 
Sicknefs the promife blafts, and death 
deftroys. 


As droops the promifing, the fragrant 
flower, 
$o foon our flattering, tranfient comforts 
fly! 
Uncertain folace ofthe hafty hour : 


But hufh my forrows! let me not repine! 
The tender flowers which ripin bere fe foon, 
Traniplanted to a more benignant 
clime, 
Glow with new fweets and undecaying bloom ! 


Cambridge, Fan. 7, 1796. 
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For the MassacuvsetTTrs MAGAaZzINe. 


To NARCISSA, 
( Omitted in December magazine, by having bcem 
miflaid, ) 
4 | D ae fair Narcissa to accept thefe 
lays, 
The Dienioie tributé of thy humbleft 
friend ! 
Though from thy yupcmenr they de- 
ferve not praife, 
Let Canpor pardon what Taste can’t 
commend. 


The “full orb’d moon” thy happy 
mufe addrefs'd 
Thou dof outvie in fplendor and in‘grace ; 
For thine’s the radiant “funjbine of i%¢ 
brea,” — 
Unboriow’d Beauty triumphs in thy 
face. 


Nor lefs the magic power of verfe is 
thine ; 
Genius tothec her richeft ftores has given. 
Thy pencil’s fketches nature’s tats 
outfhine . 
Thy mufic wafts the enraptur’d foul to 
heaven. 
The radiant courfe of Virtve ftill pur- 


fuc ! 





And Smiling pleafure only blooms to die. 


| The onward track of Merit and of Fame. 


Glog 














Grong her faireft garland wreaths for 


ou 
And salner pureft tablet writes thy name. 
Long may thy beams the light of blifs 


ftow 
On thofe thou loveft, on the friends who 
love: 
And, when tranflated from thy {phere 
below, 
Add lufire to heaven’s galaxy above! 
; MONIMIUS. 
December 13, 795+ 
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For the MassacuvusetTts Macazine. 


The young gentleman, who is author of the fol- 
lowing lines is known to the public as the 
frifoed orator, to the circle of bis particular 
friends, as the univerfal fcbolar and amiable 
man, to every bebolder as the ascomplifeed gen- 
tlaman. Thefe lines, written to amufe a son- 
frdential friend, by their communication, prove 
that be is the favorite of the mufes as well as 
of Minerva and the graces. Marao, 


To MARY *#*###, 


_ florifts praife the beauty of the 
rofe, 
The fine ear court the concert of the grove 
On the fair flowret no expreffion glows ; 
The = “notes only cannot charm to 
Ove. 





But when I dare to paze upon thy face, 
Thy Hebean cheek, and mild fuffufed eye; 

In every dimple gentlenefs I trace, 
While every glance impels a tell-tale figh ; 


Or when by thee long lingering I delay, 
And learn trom artleis truth thy honett 
heart ; 
Not melting warblers on the tuncful 
{pray, 
Such ecftacy of pleafure can impart. 


Tho’ vernal nature captivates my view, 
And foothes my penfive forrows with her 
charms, 
When, on the refe, fhe hangs morn’s 
pearly dew, 
And cheerly warbles thro’ our valley- 
farms ; 
Yet not the vernal flowrets of the mead 
Or May’s blithe feng fo much my heart 
rejoice, 
As what in thy expreffive face I read, 
Or what I hear ia thy enchanting voice, 
Long may propitious fates délay thee 
here, : 
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‘Till, with the brumal horrors of the 
year, 

Its ftorms are over, and its fadnefs flown. 

While 1, while toils and throngs no 
more invade, 

And in their courfe the hour of pleafure 

roll, 

Will haunt thy prefence like a frithful 
fhade, 

And breathe infectious fighs into thy foul ; 


*Till—like myfelf with true affection 
caught— 

You bluth affent, and all my warmth ap- 
prove ; 

Glow with my ardor, ’ meet” each 
rifing “ thought,” 

And yield the ecftacy of mutual love. 

ENDYMION. 


, Fer the MAssacuuseTTs MAGAZINE, 


EPITAPH, 
On an infant, whofe fuppofed pareni: 


were magrants. 
Py th® Rev. Mr. Over. 
WHEN nO one gave the cordial 
df aught, 
No healing art was found, 
GOD the fovereign balfam brought, 
And death relieved the wound. 


What though no mournful kindred frienc 
Around the folemn bicr, 

No parents wring the trembling hand 
Or drop the tender tear ; 


No coftly oak, adorned with art, 
My infant limbs inclofe ; 

No friends impart a winding fhect, 
To deck my laft repofe ; 


Yet hear, ye great ones ! hear ye this! 
Hear this, ye mighty proud ! 

A {potlefs life my coflin ts 
And innocence my fhroud. 








My name unknown, obfeure my birth ; 
No funeral rites were given : 

Yet though denied GOD’s courts on cart), 
I tread his courts in heaven. 

aE 
For the Massacavusetrs MaGAzinz 
LINES, 
occafioned by the death of a much eftceni 
ed and very valued friend. 


wm difmal founds affail my lift- 


came ear, 








And give a flower to wint °r, notits own ; 


Pierce my fwoln heart and my fond 
bofom rend, 

And thrill cach nerve with 2aony fevere? 

Hark !—'tis the knell of my departes 
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Could nought prevail to turn the dart 
afide, 
And fave to deareft friends the blooming 
fair? 
Mutt fatelefs death their faireft profpects 
hide 
In gloomieft fhades of mifery and def- 
pair? 
Her foul was form'd in virtue’s lovelieft 
mould ; 
No dark diffimulation e’er could find 
An entrance to her breaft, nor flander 
hold 
A dwelling in her pure unfullied mind. 


pier converfe eafy, unreftrain’d by art, 
Improv’d, enlightened, and corever 


charm’d ; 
Her virtues gain’d the homage of the 
heart ; (difarm’d. 


Her worth even baneful envy’s fting 


On earth too pure to tay, to heaven fhe 
flies, 
Where pain, and grief, and death, no 
more annoy ;—— 
Then let the mourners check their plaint- 
ive fighs, 
And reft in certain bope to meet their 
friend in joy. 
NARCISSA. 


—: aa 9 








For the MASsACaUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


The ESSAYEST—WNo xix. 


UR dying friends come o’er us, like 
a cloud, 
‘To damp our brainlefs ardors, and abate 
That glare of life which often blinds the 
wife. 
Our dying friends are pioncers, to {mooth 
Our rugged pafs to death ; to break 
thofe bars 
Of terror and abhorrence nature throws 
Crofs our obftructed’ way ; and thus to 
make 
Welcome, as fafe, our part frem every 
ftorm. (plume 
Rach friend by fate fnatch’d from us, is a 
Pluck’d fram the wing of humag vanity, 
Which makes ws ftoop from our aerial 
heights. 





Smitten friends 
Are angels fent on errands full of love ; 
For us they languith, and for us they die ; 
And fhall they languith, fhall they dic i in 


vain ? Youne. 





‘TO drop at nature’s call the forrowing 
tea. 
)cr friendthip’s 
Dier 3 


urn and fond affect.on’s 





To weep when earlic youth with aij iy 
bloom 

And budding childhood meet the wintry 
‘tomb ; 

To footh the: ‘wounded mind, the tortur’d 
heart, (dart; ° 

Still bleeding freth from death’s relentlefs 

To confecrate to grief the artlefs {train, 

And woo the plamtive mufe to eafe my 
pain ;— 

Be this my tafk, though tears relax my 
lyre, 

And oh incloguent the lay infpire. 


Indulgent heaven had heard the par 
ent’s prayers ; 
A numerous offspring crown’d their toi 
and cares. 
In carly life a‘fmiling babe indeed 
Torn from their arms had taught their 
hearts to bleed. 
But, though they keenly felt th’ unufual 
woe, 
They murmur’d not ; 
‘gave the blow. 
Revolving time its lenient aid fupply’d, 
And Pride. cares made former gricis fub- 
de 
Such i» of all things here the deftin’é 
“ . courfe, 
That woes moft poignant fpend at lat 
their force. 


"twas heaven that 


And now, arriv’d at life’s meridian day, 
Their fun declining, lent a feeble ray. 
Their children round their board, of 
every age 

From wach to manhood’s more advanced 

age, 

Employ’d their every thought and every 
hope ; 

Their prefent comfort and their future 
Prop ; 

Compos'd their deareft, nay their orly 
wealth, 

But "twas enough for them with peace 
and health ; 

"Twas what the rich man of*t in vain im- 
plores, 

And childlefs pines amid his ufelefs ores. 

Enough ? their home-born happinefs was 
{ych, 

It feem’d to righteous heaven to be i 
much | f 

Soon thé deftroying angel wav'd bis 
wand, 

And o’er th’ ill-fated manfion took his 
ftand ; 

Difeafe and death ovey his ftern com- 
mand, " 

And wait the Gygral from his petent hand 

Sie 
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Original Petry. Gt 


Six pledges of their love, and thefe the laft, 
On cheerlefs beds of torturing pain are 
caft ! (dome ! 
Oh, what a fcene difplay’s the haplefs 
A perfect * antichamber to the tomb !”” 


«A lazar-boufe it feem’d,” for grim def- 
pair, 

Tormenting fear, and every anxious 
care,‘ (there. 

Diftrefs and anguith, fx'd their {tations 

At every couch death takes his direful 
ttand, 

Shakes his fell dart, yet ftays his lingering 
hand. 

Fight days in hopes and fears alternate 


The codec Edwin breathes his laft! 

‘And ere bright Sol his daily round com. 
pletes, 

Hylas, tweet babe, his fate untimely 
meets | te 


Twelve annual circles the revolving 
earth © 
Had mark’d, fince fortune frown’d on 
Edwin's birth ; 
The tender Hylas hears an earlier doom, 
Four {wift winters waft him to the tomb. 
Oh death, how oft thy triumphs paia 
' sour’ fighe, 
Cloud every joy, and wrap our hopes in 
night ! 
* Infatiate archer, could not one fuffice ?” 
Twise “ flew thy dart,” our peace was 
flaughter’d twice / 
And twice in one fhort day’s contracted 
{pace 
A victim falls the fpoils of death to grace ! 
Reientlefs death '—but ‘tis in vain to 
figh ; 
"Tis nature’s common deftiny to die. 
What boots it then, or how or when, or 
' where? 
In youth or age, in bed or fields of war ? 
A life prolong’d a thoufand ills awaits, 
Unknown to him, who finds ay earlier 
fate. 
Ju heaven muft know and choofe ‘the 
hour moft fit 
To call ;—"tis ours to hear and to fubmit. 
"Tis /elffo, nay ’tis impious then to weep, 
Or grieve, when weary fricnds “ tuke refi 
in ee Su 
Though from our fond embrace forever 
torn, 
"Tis not for them, tis for our/elves we mourn. 
But when the groans of nature pierce 
the ear, 
When earth’s moft valu'd comforts dif- 
appear, 
Tis not in mortals to refrain the tear. 


Heaven lias not made the human heart 

of fteel ; 
Death’s shafts wil? wound, and man, frail 
man, muf feel. 


Yet let the weeping parents check 
their fighs, ’ 
And ceaie to weary heaven with plam- . 
' tive crics. ° forrows flow ; 
Though from no common fource their 
Though twice they groan beneath the 
dreadful blow ; 
Though ’tis their lot to know, what few 
- have known, 
Two blooming branches at one ftroke 
cut down ; {thock, 
Two tender boughs, too frail te ftand the 
At once diflever’d from the parent ftock. 
Two babes to death's dark realms at once 
convey'd, aa 
And in one bed of duft together laid ; 
Alive by fweetnefs, temper, form, allied, 
Not death the lovely partners could 
\ ' divide 1——— * 
Though fuch has been their fate, yet let 
; then know, 
If right to fees, “tis wrong to indulge their 
woe. : ' 
Nor fhould their grief alone employ 
their tongues, 
While iparing mercy claims their grate- 
ul fongs ; 
That mercy, which, to crown their ferw- 
ent prayer, ~ 
Bade the deftroying angel’s hand forbear ; 
Which deign’d to check the fever’s rage, 
aud fave 
Four trembling victims from the threat- 
ening grave. 
Though two were left to ink beneath the 
' blow, ' 
And fall, by death’s rcfiftlefs hand laid 
low, 
Yct twice that number live to chant the 
praife — 
Qf him, whofe goodacfs fill protracts 
their days ; 
To own with grateful hearts and lives the 
power, 
Which fent reliej, and in a hopelefs hour. 





Nor let them mourn their children’s 

early fate ; 

To die is fure ;—'tis better foon than late. 

Death only can thefe dungeon doors dif- 
play, 

And ufher earth’s poor pris’ners inte 
day ; 

Throw rs the clay-wrought barrier te 
their peace, 

And bring the panting fufferers {weet re- 
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The charms of ficknefs, pain and grief 
deftroy, 

And ope the golden gates of endlefs joy. 

Soon, foon inceed, their babes refign’d 
their breath, 

Jut look'd around, then clos'd their eyes 
in death. 

To tempt their ftay no object met their 
view, 

They figh’d and bade a worthlefs world 

: adieu. 

Tafting, they loath’d of mortal life the 
draught, 

Co heaven they foar'd and life immortal 
guafl d. 

Let then this foul-reviving truth impart 

The fweeteft comfort to the woe-worn 
heart, 

That thefe fair flowers, though cropt 
by death below, 

Frefh fragrance on that garland thal! 
beftow, 

Which decks our dear afcended Sav- 
iour’s brow; 

Safe from the beating ftorm and wint- 


ry air, 

Which here the {weet exotics could not 
bear, 

They bloom forever frefh, forever fair. 


Let the fond brothers and each fifier 

dear 

Reprefs the rifing figh, the farting tear. 

"Tis true death’s crucl conquefls they 
deplore ; 

Two partners of their joys are now no 
more ; 

In height of infant grace and youthful 
charms 

They feel them fnatch’d forever from 
their arms : 

Not all their prayers, nor tears, nor love, 
could tave 

The death-devoted victims from the 
grave ; 

Yet, let them know, they've only flepp’d 
before : 

Soon, foon themfelves mult" pafs the fame 
dark door ; 

Soon muft they tread the path their 
brethren trod, 

And far furmount this fublunary clod ; 

Quit this vain world with all its vainer 
toys, 

Its pains, its gricfs, its pleafures, and its 
JOYS 5 








Shake off mortality’s dull clogs, and fox 

Where fin fhall ceafe, and death thaf 
rage no more. 

And fince not blooming youth, nor beay. 
ty’s pride, * 

Nor fpotlefs innocence, to heaven alli’d, 

Virtue, nor worth, nor friendihip’s arm, 
can yield 

From the grim tyrant’s fatelefs dart g 
fhield, 

This all-important leffon let them learn, 

To be prepar’d to hear their call in turn, 

Then when the folema fummons greets 
the ear, 

Safe from the ftings of guilt, the pangs 
of fear, ° 

Tizy too may take their leave without 
a tear: ; 

With joy throw off this cumbrous coat 
of clay, 

And borne on ange! pinions wing their 
way 

To endlefs blifs and everlafting day. 


Ye dear departed fhades, ye lovely 

twain, 

Accept a brother's tributary ftrain ; 

Hear his faint notes, and oft return te 
fpreacd 

Your heavenly vifions round his flumb 
ering head. (confers, 

Thefe laf poor gifts his mournful mufe 

And decks with withering bays your 
fable herfe. . 

But could his pen with fkill deferv'd 
difplay 

All your unfolding graces in his lay, 

Such as they cheer'd the glad beholder’s 
fight. 

Ere death's dark curtain wrapp’d cur 
joys in night, 

The mule fhould Javifh all her magic 
powers, {flowers ; 

And weave a wreath of amaranthine 

Your urn with frefheft flow’rets fhould 
adorn, [morn ; 

Od‘rous and {weet as incenfe breathing 

A garland form, whofe bloom flould 
ne'er decay, 

Nor fragrance fail, till yon bright orb 
of day 

Should quit his fphere, and earth dif- 
folve away ; 

Till time, like fome frail fkiff by tempelt 
tof, 

Should in eternity’s broad gulf be loft. 
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The NEW-YEAR. 


& Nunes oft bibendum, nuno pede libere 
“ Pulfanda Tellus ; nuncfaliaribus 
“ Ornare pulvinar Deorum 


“ Tempus erab dapibus, fodales. HOR. 
Be eid away ! hie beace the toils 
of life, 
For fee the new-born Year, all gaily dreft 


‘ In radiant robes of Novelty and Hope, 


Has few'd with afpect blaad, the car of 


time, 

And asthe Rranger mounts the wint‘ry 
wind 

Rolling with rapid afte, his meafur'd 

hours, 

We. heer a progrcfs with the we!- 
come Verle. 


Welcome new comet td tte extended 
world, 
But doubly welcome to our favor'd Weft, 
For whilft thy right, fill grafps the fword 
of war, 
And holds it horrid,o‘er th‘ affrightedFaft, 
Thy deft hand thields it with the palm of 
peace. 
From where St. Mary winds its fouth- 
ern ftream, 
To where St. Croix is ftiffening in thy 
winds, 
From where th‘ Atlantic florms along 
our fhores, 
To where the Seuth Sea fends its foothing 
breeze 
Throughout the Beno, that forms our 
coat immenie, 
Throaghout the Space, that feparates 
our feas, 
The joyous millions fing the happy Year ; 
For every feed that induliry had fown, 
Bouatcous, has paid! honeft Planter’s 
toil . 
The winds of Heav‘n, that fweep the 
. roughning feas, 
Have fwell‘ds our fails threughout th‘ 
__ admiring world, 
Whilft the dow mifts, that lower‘d awhile 
__ around, 
Vanith and fhrink, before the Federal Sun. 
Roll then thy WINTER o'er the Welltern 
wilds, 
“Taming the Savage tothe arts of Peace,“ 
And whillt he fhiv‘ring lies entomb‘d in 
_ frows, 
la fenfeleis torpor in his fmoaky hut, 





Send him fevere inftruction, in his wants 

Roufe him to action by thy Boreal blatt ; 

Then fhall thy SPRING {mile on the new 
broke {oil, 

Labor fhall clear, Tafle decorate, their 
wilds, . 

And prove Induftry prior to the Sun, 

Induftrious Godhead, look'd upon the Sun, 

Then a dark Orb, and fmil'd fo full a blaze 

Of light ethzreal, as will laft through me. 

When Sirius flaming in thy SUMMER 

ikies, {ing earth, 

Shall parch with folftice heat the fhrink- 

Sowing the feeds of dread Difeafe and 
Death, 

Hafte to the Nurid, and from their frozen 
feas, 

Their lakes half melted, and their woods 
of {now, 

Scar on the wings of Time the ferp‘rate 
breeze, {iand, 

And chafe the Fev‘rish Dumon from the 

Then, while attended by the train of 
hours 

Thon rid‘ft ferencly on the color‘d clouds, 

Skirting with tend‘reft dyes, the AUT- 
UMNAL Eve ; 

Our gladden‘d earth, of bountcous harv- 
efts proud, [Peace 

Proud of its Independence, Commerce, 

Shall rife with all its fruitage, flocks and 
flores, 

And chant a Pen to the pafling Year. * 

Thus, the tritd Patriot, who thro* 

Winter toil‘d, 

Planted the Seeds of Liberty in Spring, 

Fought thro‘ the fervid Summes‘s fierceft 
heat, [eafe, 

And bleft his Country with Autumnal 

Receives with modeft dignity and grace, 

The general plandit of a grateful world; 

Nor fhall rafh Party with its madd‘ning 
train, 

E‘er pluck an honor from his laurell'd 
Head. AMERICAN. 
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SONNE T—Te the Morsing Stars 


YTAR of the Morn, whofe mild benig- 
Ss nant beam, 
At early dawn with ever-chcering ray 
O'er night’s latt fhadows fhoots a golden 
gleam, : 
Aufpicious herald of approaching day - 
Thy 
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Thy fplendot decorates the vaulted fky, 
Extatic fervor kindles as I gaze, 

And while thy torm refplendent charms 
vail the. eye, [ praife. 
Gratitude chaunts aloud th’ Almighty’s 

Fairfas thou art, yoo glowing Orb fo 

ie bright, (fee, 
Beacon. of blifs which I with tran{port 

The foul will fail to fcenes of nobler iight, 
Rapt on the cherub-wings of extacy. 

The Sons of God with beams of glory 











fhine, : 
More fair, more bright, more exquifite 
than thine, 
SONNET, 


On fecing. a robin red-breaft take refuge in a 


church, during a bard winter. 


GWEET bird ! who ‘neath this awful 
roof has found, 
From the fierce freezing of the wint’ry 
wind 
(While nature's fleec¥ mantle veils the 
ground) 
A fafe retreat; ah! gentleft of thy kind; 
Still linger here. Here confolation imiles; 
Here reft thy weary wing, devoid of 
dread ; 
No danger hovers ‘mid thefe vaulted aifles, 
But facred filemce flaields thy Harmlefs 
head. 


To gain a pittance feant, whefe’er you 
roam, 
And cheerlefs wander through the 
fhort-liv'd day, 
This fabric ftill fhall be thy hallow'd 
home, 
At clofe of eve—-bead here thy penfive 
Way. 
Weave here, {weet bird! thy confecrated 
nett, 
The altar—is the refuge of diftrefs. 





OD E, 
toa Book cf clean paper intended far 
Poetical Mifcellanies fir the Tear. 
Written April 2, 1795, being the Axthor’: 
Birth- Day. 


E virgin leaves, fo pure and fair, 
And yet for any character, 
Like fpotlefs childhood, fir, 
Would I could fee what future ftrain, 
Vhe voice of coming joy or pain, 
Shall in your page be writ! 





For, truc to Nature and the Heart, 
ihe faithful Mufe will ne'er depart 
From Fate's revoly ing wheel — 











Light of my life? in weal or woe; 
The fympathetic numbers flow, 
To heighten or to heal. 





Alas ! the lays I fung erewhile, 
To foothe, enliver, or beguile 
A few eventful years, 
A fad memorial now difplay 
Of fcarce one happy jocund day, 
But many {pent in tears ! 


Of Stars unkind, of partial Fate, 
Of Poverty’s opprefive weight 
Laid heavy on my head, \ 
Of others’ futterings, or my own, 
All fenfibiity hath known, ‘ 
From Love and Pity bred. : 
Of Life's fore evils, downward times, 
Of buman failings, human crimes, 
And pining worth forlorn ;—~ 
Such were the thentes, too frequent found 
In varying life‘s difaftrous round, 
That wak‘d the Mule togmourt. 


Once Friendthip had a pleafing part :— 
Friends of my youth! friends of my heart! : 
My deareit joy and boaft !— 
Sdon did the ftrain of parting woc 
in fadder, deeper dirges flow 
For cordial Damon loft! 


—Ay me! what may the reft fuftain, 
That gafp beyond the Indiap main, 
Beneath the burning fun ; 
Or, caught in Fortune’s eddy, whirl'é 
At mercy of a mercilefs world, 
Or funk to pine unknown! 


While I, to whem no friendly rar 

E‘er promis‘d hope a fairer day, 
Sweet-beaming from afar, [prove 

With thefe fad thoughts, the grievance 

Ofharth dependence, hopelefs love, 
And Fortune's endlefs war. 


Yet, Delia, though for Love and thee, 
Oft tun‘d to woe my numbers be, 
I thee of nought accufe ;— 
Thy Friendthip bears a tender part, 
Nor fcorns fo warm, fo truc a hexrt, 
Tho' prudence Love refute. 


O could mine eye but penetrate 
The thick and awfal veil of Fate, 
My future hap to fee ! 
! tuudder while the paft I mark, 
(A fcene fo defolate and dark) 
To think what yet may be! 
Twice ten fad years and three haved ren; 
And now avother is begun,— 
Begun ia wonted plaint ;— 
Alas! the tears that ftain thy p23 e 
Already but too well preiage 
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Matit wall yet pt¢ient. 





